









Men of ambiguous Chara€iers,and led into frrange Noticns by the Influence, as it ewerey 
of a wrong-byaffed Genius, are moft commonly, like excenivic Stars; rather Subjefs 
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for Aftonifoment than Imitation. Such is the folowing LIF of Sir Henry 
Vane; and we here give it to our Readers, with a fine Engraving of bis HEav; 
as a Specimen not only of fuch an Exiftence in human Nature, but alfo of the Temper 


of the Times in which be lived. 


IR Henry Vane, the younger, the 
S eldeft fon of Sir Henry Vane, of Had- 
low in Kent, Knight, was born about the 
yet 1612. His education was at Weft- 
minfter ichool, with Sir Arthur Haflerigge, 
Thomas Scott, and others of that ftamp ; 
, at which time, the livelinefs of his temper 
rendered him acceptable company to thofe 
called good fellows; and yet he abftained 
from that lewdnefs, which intemperance 
fometimes leads into. At the age of four- 


teen or fifteen, he became altered in his © 


difpofition; though he is not pleafed to 
tell us by what means. About the fix- 
teenth year of his age, he was admitted a 
Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen- hall 
in Oxford ; but when he fhouid have been 
matriculated as a member of the Univer- 
fity, and taken the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, he quitted his gown, put 
on a cloak, and ftudied notwithitanding 
for fome time in that hall ; where we are 
told, that, though he was under the care 
of a very worthy tutor, he lived not with 
great exaétnefs. After that, he jpent fome 
little time in France, and more in Geneva 3 
from whence he imported a full prejudice 
and bitternefs, both againft the Govern- 
ment, and the liturgy of the church of 
England. His father, then Comptroller 
of the Houfhold, and a Privy-counfellor, 
was extremely angry at ths; and, it 
being fuggefted to King Charles I, that 
the heir of a confiderable family about his 
Majefty was grown into diflke of the 
difcipline and ceremonies of the church, 
and that his Majefty might do well to 
take fome courfe about him ; upon that, 
Bithop Laud took him to tatk, and feemed 
to handle him gently in the conference, 
but concluded harfhly enough againft him 
in the clofe, though we are not told in 
what manner, 

Thus made uneafy at home, his giddi- 
nefs led him, in 1634, with fome Non- 
conformifts, to the infant colony of New 
England, then a receptacle of all ill hu- 
mours, and a medley of every thing called 
religion, His father was againft his tak- 
ing that voyage, but the King, being in- 
formed of the foh’s inclination, obliged 
him to confent to it for three years ; his 
defign, as he pretended, was, to begin a 
fettlement upon the banks of the river 
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Conneticut. No fooner was he landed, 
but his parts made him quickly taken no- 
tice of, and very probably his quality, 
being the eldeft fon of a Privy countellor ; 
infomuch that, when the next ele&tion of 
Magittrates for the colony of Maffachu- 
fets came, he was chofen their Governor, 
Bur, being a warm, hot-headed, unexpe- 
rienced young man, and an enthufiattie- 
rigid Puritan, his working and unquiet 
fancy raifed and infufed amongft them a 
thoufand fcruples of conicience, which 
they had not brought over with them, nor 
heard of before. He openly efpoufed the 
Antinomian doétrines, and gave fuch en- 
couragement to the preachers and {pread- 
ers of them, that it raifed their vanity, 
and gave them fuch an intereft among 
the people, as the very next year had 
like to have proved fatal both to thé 
Church and Commonwealth. But thé 
fober part, obferving his condué, concert- 
ed fuch meafures among themfelves, as 
put an end to his government the next 
election. The author of his life relates, 
as to thefe particulars, that ¢ his honour. 
able birth, long hair, and other circum= 
ftances of his perfon, rendered his fellow< 
travellers jealous of him, as a fpy to be- 
tray their liberty, rather than any way 
like to advantage their defign. But he, 
that they thought at firft fight to have too 
little of Chrift for their company; did 
foon after appear to have too much fof 
them. For he had not been long in New 
England, but he ripened into more know- 
ledge and experience of Chrift, than the 
churches there could bear the teftimony 
of. Even New England could not bear 
all his words, though there were no King’s 
Court or King’s Chapel.’—The late au- 
thor of the account of the European fet- 
tlements in America gives this character 
of him, and of his behaviour there: ‘ The 
famous Sir Henry Vane, the younger, an 
enthufiaftic, giddy. turbulent man, of no 
véry good difpofition, came hither with 
fome of the adventurers ; and, rather than 
remain idle, played at fimall games in 
New England, where the people trad cho- 
fen him Governor. It is not herd to con- 
ceive, how fuch a man, at the head of fuch 
a people, and engaged in fuch contro- 
yerfy about grace and works, cou!d throw 
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every thing ifto confufion."—* Mr. Vane’s 
ele&tion, fays another author, will remain 
a blemith to their judgment whe did eleé& 
him, while New England remains a na- 
tion ; for, coming from England a young 
unexperienced Gentleman, by the induftry 
of fome who thought to make a tool of 
him, he was eleé&ted Governor, and before 
he was fcarce warm in his feat fell in with 
the fectaries, and Sacrificed the peace of the 
State to them, leaving us a caveat that all 
good men are not fit for government.’ 

About 1639, he returned privately to 
England, and «hen feemed to be much re- 
formed from his extravagancies, and, with 
his father’s approbation and dire¢tion, mar- 
ried a Lady of a good family. Alfo, thro* 
his father’s credit with Algernon Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, then High Admiral of 
England, he was joined with Sir William 
Roffel in the office of Treafurer of the 
Wavy, a place of great truft and profir, 
which he equally fhared with the other, 
and feemed a man well fatisfied and com- 
pofed tothe Government. Being a perfon 
of great natural parts, of a sick concep- 
tion, and very ready, tharp, and weighty 
expreffion ; and wiihal of very profound 
difimulation, which gave him a great ad- 
Vantage over the reft of mankind ; he 
came to be much confidered 3 fo that the 
town of Kingfton upon Hull chole him 
one of their Reprefentatives, in the Parlia- 
ment which met at Weftminfter, April 13, 
¥640, and again in the Long Parliament 
which began the 3d of November, in the 
fame year. Mr. Ludlow gives much the 
fame character of him, in thefe words : 
* In the beginning of the Great Parlia- 
ment, he was eleéted to ferve his country 
among them, without the leaft application 
shade on his part to that end + And in this 
ftation he-foon made appear how capable 
he was of managing great affairs, poflefl- 
ing, in the higheft perfe€tion, a quick and 
ready apprehenfon,a ftrong and tenacious 
memory, a profound and pesetrating 
judgment, a fuft and noble eloquence, 
with an eafy and graceful manner of {peak- 
ing. To thefe were added a fingular zeal 
and affcétion for the good of the Common- 
wealth, and a refolution and courage not 
to be fhaken or diverted from the public 
fervice.” The Lord Clarendon fays, * he 
was of a &mper not to be moved, and of 
fase diffimulation, and could comply, 
when & was not feafonable to contradiét, 
without lofing ground by the condefcen. 
fion ; and, if Re was not fuperior to Mr, 
Hampden, h@ was inferior to no other 
wan, in ail myferiou€ artifices.” 

In June, 1630, he received the honour 
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of knighthood from King Charles T, but 
thinking both his father and himfelf if 
ufed by the Court ; his father, in that Sir 
Thomas Wentworth had with great ear. 
neftnefs.oppofed his being made Secretary 
of State, and prevailed for above a month’s 
delay ; and himfelf, for that the faid Sir 
Thomas would needs be created Baron. of 
Raby, in the diocefeof Durham, ahoufe and 
eftate belonging to the Vane family, and 
an honour Sir Henry made account fhould 
belong to himfelf ; from thenceforth he 
oppofed with great bitternefs, and the ut. 
mott virulence, King Charles, and all his 
meafures. Wood fays, that, * in the be- 
ginning of the Long Parliament, he was a 
promoter of the Rebellion, a frequent 
Committee- man, a fpeech-maker, a preach- 
er, an underminer, a juggling fellow, and 
a plotter to gain the eftates of other per- 
fons that adhered te his Majefty in the 
worft of times." And another writer tells 
us, ‘that he was bora to difquiet the 
world, and to be a firebrand of communi- 
ties, yet (till carrying his defigns of confu- 
fion under a feigned meeknefs and fimpli- 
city of the Gofpel.” 

During the Earl of Strafford’s trial, he 
communicated a very material paper, pri- 
vately taken by him out of his father’s 
ftudy. That paper contained notes, taken 
by his father, Secretary Vane, of fome 
opinions delivered at the Council-table, 
May 5, 1640; and Mr. Whitelock gives 
us the following account, how they came 
to be diicovered: * Seeretary Vane, being 
out of town, fent a letter to his fon, Sir 
Henry Vane the younger, then in London, 
with the key of his ftudy, for his fon to 
look in his cabinet, for fome papers there 
to fend to his father. The fon, looking 
Over many papers, among them lighted 
upon thefe notes, which being of fo great 
concermment to the public, and declaring 
fo much again& the Earl of Strafford, he 
held himfelf bound in duty and confcience 
to difcover them. He fhewed them to 
Mr. Pym, who urged him, and prevailed 
with him, that they might be made ufe 
of in the evidence againft the Earl of 
Strafford, as being moft material, and of 
great confequence, in relation to that bufi- 
nefs, Accordingly they were produced, 
April rz, 2641, to the Moufe of Com- 
mons, and in the afternoon at 3 corferenca 
with the Lords ;, and the next day the Earl 
being brought w Wettminiter, and both 
Houfes being met, the notes were openly 
sead, The title of them was, —— © No 
danger of a war with Scotland, if offen- 
five, not defenfive.” Then followed. 





theopinjdasinterlocutory. [ King Charles} 
as 7 Ring + How. 
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¢ How can we undertake offenfive war, if 
we have nomore money.” [Sir T. Went- 
worth, Lord Lieut. of Ireland.] ‘ Borrow 
of the city 100,000]. go on vigoroufly to 
levy fhip-money ; your Majefty having 
tried the affe€tion of your people, you are 
abfolved and let loofe from all rule of 
government, and tg do what power will 
admit. Your Majefty having tried all 
ways, and being refufed, fhall be acquitted 
before God and man. And you have an 
‘ army’ in Ireland, that you may employ 
to reduce * this kingdom’ to obedience : 
For I am confident the Scots cannot hold 
out five months.” [Archbifhop Laud] 
«You have tried all ways, and have al- 
ways been denied, it is now lawful to take 
it by force.” [Lord Cottington] ‘ Leagues 
abroad there may be made for the defence 
of the kingdom; the Lower Houfe are 
weary of the King and Church: All ways 
fhall be juft to raife money by, in this in- 
evitable neceffity ; and are to be ufed, be- 
ing lawful.” [Archbifhop Laud] *¢ For 
an offenfive, not any defenfive war.’ 
{Lord Lieutenant of Ireland] ‘ The 
town is full of Lords, put the commiffion 
of array on foot, and, if any of them ftir, 
we will make them fmart.”———What was 
accounted the moft criminal, and no lefs 
than treafon, in thefe words, was the pro- 
pofal, of bringing an army out of Ireland, 
* to reduce this kingdom to obedience ;” 
by which the Earl’s enemies underftood 
England. But, if he fpoke any fuch words, 
he plainly meant Scotland, which was in 
rebellion. For, as he faid in his own de~ 
fence, the word © this’ cannot rationally 
imply England ; becaufe England was net 
out of the way of obedience, and becaufe 
there never was any the leaft intention of 
landing the Irifh army in England, as the 
Lords of the Council were able to atteff. 
The 26th of February, 1640-1, he car- 
ried up to’ the Houfe of Lords the articles 
of impeachment againft Archbifhop Laud. 
In June, 1643, he was nominated one of 
the Affembly of Divines. The following 
month he was appointed one of the Parlja- 
ment’s Commiffioners, fent into Scotland, 
to negociate a treaty with that nation ; 


. and engage them in the Parliament's fer- 


vice and affiftance. Thefe Commiffioners 
embarked on their voyage July the goth, 
and arrived at Leith the th of Auguft. 
Sir Henry, on his return to London, made 
a report of all their proceedings to the 
Houle of Commons. He took the Cove- 
nant, among the reft, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and fubfcribed it next to Oliver 
Cromwell: Indeed it was in the main his 
own contrivance ; for, whilft he and his 


fellow Commiffioners were fettling it with 
the Scottifh Parliament, the laft finding 
fault with thefe two claufes, concerning-« 
‘ the prefervation of the King’s perion, 
and reducing the doétrine and difcipline of 
both churches to the pattern of the beft re~ 
formed :°—Sir Henry found out a foften- 
ing expedient, by adding to the firft elaufe 
thefe, or the like words . . . £ in prefer- 
vation of the laws of the land, and hiberty 
of the fubjeét'—and to the fecond..., 
© according to the word of God.’ 

About that time, he found means te 
fupplant Sir William Roffel, and to be ape 
pointed fole Treafurer of the Navy ; which 
place he held till the firft wars between the 
Englith and Dutch. Ia that office, we 
are told, he fhewed a rare example of ho- 
nour and integrity: For, the fees were at 
that time, 4d. in the pound, which, by rea-~ 
fon of the war, honett!y amounted to little 
lefs than 30,0001. a year. Sir Henry, 
looking on it as too much for a private 
fabje&t, very*generoufly gave up his pa- 
tent, which he had for life from King 
Charles I, to the then Parliament, defiring 
but 20001. a year, for an agent he had 
bred up to the bufinefs, and the remainder 
to go to the public.. This was done, and 
the method of a fixed falary has continued 
ever fince in that office. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1646, 
he was one of the Parliament's Com- 
miffioners at the treaty of Uxbridge ; as 
he was agaia at the treaty in the Ifle of 
Wight, in 1643; but he was always an 
enemy to peace, and we are told, that on 
the laft oceafion he aéted perfidioufly, in 
that he perfuaded his Majetty not to be 
prodigal in his coaceffions 5 alledging, 
that he had already yielded more than was 
fit for them to alk. or him to grant: Yet 
afterwards did moft fiercely inveigh againft 
the conceffions, as defigned by his Ma- 
jefty, under the appearance of peace, to 
ruin the Parliament and Commonwealth, 
The reafon of this odd condu& is explain- 
ed by Bifhop Burnet, who tells us, that Sir 
Henry Vane, and others who were for a 
change in the Government, -had no mind 
to treat any more.--They went to the 
treaty on purpofe to delay matters ; and 
therefore ftydied to draw out the,treaty to 
a great length, till Cromwell had fettled 
Scotland and the North, and could bring 
up the army to London. In the mean 
time, Sir Henry fluttered the Epifcopal 
party to the King’s ruin, as well as their 
own, 

Having always appeared unfettled in 
matters of religion, when the Indepene 
dents fprung up, he declared himfelf one 
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‘ , \ 
of their leaders ; and veered afterwards 
wich every wind of new doétrine, being 
fucceffively, Prefbyterian, Independent, 
Anabaptift, Fifth-monarchy man, &c, 
The Lord Clarendon fays of him in this 
refpect, that § Vane was a man not to be 
defcribed by any charaéter of religion ; in 
which he had fwallowed fome of the fan- 
cies and extravagancies of every fe&t, or 
fagtion ; and was become (which cannot 
be expreffed by any other language than 
was peculiar to that time) ‘ a man above 
ordinances,” unlimited or unreftrained by 
any rules, or bounds prefcribed to other 
men, by reafon of his perfeétion. He was 
a perfect enthufiaft ; and, without doubt, 
did believe himfelf infpired ; which fo far 
corrupted his reafon and underftanding, 
(which, in ail matters without the verge of 
religion, was fuperior to that of moft 
ynen) that he did at fome time believe he 
was the perfon deputed to reign over the 
faints upon earth for a thoufand years,” 
Wood fays of him, as follows, in yet 
harfher terms: ¢ In fum, he was the Pro- 
teus of the times, a mere hotch-potch of 
religion, chief ringleader of all the frantic 
fe&tarians, of a turbulent fpirit and work- 
ing brain, of a ftrong compofition of cho- 
Jer and melancholy, an inventor not only 
of whimfeys in religion, but alfo of crot- 
ghets in the State, (as his feveral models 
teftify) and compofed only of tresfon, in- 
gratitude, and hafenefs.’"—It feems there 
was'a fe& from him, called Vanifts. 

In June, 1647, he was one of the Com-. 
m'ffioners fent to the army, to acquaint 
them what the Parliament bad done in fa- 
fisfa&tion of their defires, dnd to perfuade 
them to a compliance with the Parliament. 
He does not appear to have had any fhare 
in the King’s trial or death; but was, af- 
ter that, one cf the moft zealous Common- 
wealth'semen, In 3649, 1650, 1651, and 
1652, he was appointed one of the Coun- 
cil of State 3 and, in 1652, was for a time 
Prefident of the fame Council, being then 
al'o one cf the Commiffioners of the Navy. 
The oth ct January, 1649-50, he made 
the report to the Houle of Commons, from 
the Committee appointed to confider of 
the manner of ele&ting fu'ure Parliaments, 
Towards the end of the year 1651, he was 
nominated one of the Commifhoners that 
were t> be fent into Scotland, in order to 
introduce the Englith government there, 
and effe& a union between the two king- 
doms; but Sir Henry, for his own part, 
only fowed diffenfion between the oppofire 
parties in the Kirk. It may not be amifs 


to hear what Lerd Clarendon fays of him 
wpon this ocgalign ; * Theze ‘hath been 
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{carce any thing more wonderful through, 
out the progrefs of thefe diftractions, than 
that the covenant did with fuch extraor. 
dinary expedition pafs the two Houfes, 
when all the leading perfons in thofe 
Councils were at the fame timé known te 
be as great enemies to Prefbytery (the 
ettablifhment whereof was the main end 
of this covenant) as they were to the King 
or the Church. And he who contributed 
moft to it, and the man by whom the 
Committee of Scotland was intirely and 
ftupidly governed, Sir Henry Vane, the 
younger, was not afterwards more known 
to abhor the covenant, and the Prefbyte- 
rians, than he was at that very time known 
to do, and laughed at them then, as much 
as ever he did afterwards . ... - There 
need no more be faid of his ability, than 
that he was chofen to couzen and deceive a 
whole nation which was thought to excel 
in craft and cunning : Which he did with 
notable pregnancy and dexterity, and pre- 
vailed with a people, that could not other- 
wife be prevailed upon, than by advancing 
that idol Prefbytecy, to facrifice their peace, 
their interef{ and their faith, to the ereé- 
ing a power and authority, that refolyed 
to perfecute Prefbytery to an extirpation ; 
and, in procefs of time, very near brought 
their purpofe to pafs.” 

To embroil affairs, and have every thing 
unfettled ; except, perhaps, 4 Common. 
wealth, with great latitude and libertinifm ; 
feems indeed to have been his natural dif- 
pofition, and earneft endeavour. There- 
fore, when Oliver Cromwell went about 
to ufurp and engrofs the fupreme autho- 
rity, he became one of his moft violent 
oppofers ; and left no flone unturned to 
fupplant, and even to ruin him. He was 
one of the great oppofers of the diffolution 
of the Long Parliament, by which we mean 
Cromwell's forcibly and irregularly turn- 
ing them out of the Houfe. For by fta- 
tute XVII. Car. I. c. 7. the Parliament 
then affembled could not be diffolved, 
prorogue4, or adjourned, unlefs by aét of 
Parliament ; nor could they be adjourned, 
unlefs it was by themfelves, or by their 
own order. When therefore Lieutenant 
Colonel Worfley entered the Houle of 
Commons with two files of mufqueteers, 
to drive out the Members, on April 20, 
1653, Sir Henry Vane faj4 aloud, ¢ This 
is not honeft, yea it is againft morality and 
common honefty.”. Upon which Crom- 
well fell railing at him, crying out witha 
loud voice, ‘ O Sir Henry Vane, Sir Henry 
Vane, the Lord deliver me frem Sir Henry 
Vane!’ He ftill, however, continued his 
pragtices ega:nft Cromwell, fome of ‘Hee 
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Henry Cromwell, in a letter to Secretary 
Thurloe, gives. this account of: ¢ Sir 
Henry Vane, and fuch-like, who are rotten 
in their principles, can make good ufc of 
fuch delufions as thefe [Fifth Monarchy] 
and the like, to carry on their defigns .. . 
Sir Henry goes up and down amongit 
thefe people and others, endeavouring to 
withdraw them from their fubmiffion to the 
prefent Government . . . . If he be not 
revented, he will be a fad {courge to Eng- 
fand.” We find him again caballing a- 
inft the Proteé&tor, when writs came out 
F anew Parliament. He was then one 
of thofe who faid, ‘ they would have no 
{werdmen, no decimators, or any that re- 
ceived falary from the State, to ferve in 
Parliament ; and were-.refolved to give a 
lift to the Government, and doubted not 
of {carrying all before them? He endea- 
youred to be elected for Bofton, in Lin- 
colnthire, and afterwards for that county ; 
but was difappointed. He polled in three 
places, and miffed it in sll. — 

The manifold inftances of his contu- 
macy giving Cromwell great uneafinefs, 
he at laft fummoned him, in 1656, to ap- 
After fome 
delays he appeared, when he was charged 
by the Proteétor with diffaffcétion to the 
Government ; which he had demonftrated 
in a late book, publifhed by him with a 
feditious intention, called, A healing 
Queftion propofed and refolved. The 
further title of it was : ‘ A healing Quef- 
tion propounded and refolved, upon occa- 
fion of the late public and {afonable call 
to humiliation. in order to love and union 
amongft the honeft party, &c. London, 
1656, 4 theets, gto.” It was written upon 
an invitation given, in a declaration pub- 
lifhed by Cromwell, for a general faft, 
that the people would apply themfelves to 
the Lord, to difcover the Achan which 
had fo long obitru&ed the fettlement cf 
thefe diftragted nations : And contained, 
fays Ludlow, the ftate of the Republicans 
controverfy with the King, the prefent 
deviation from that caufe for which they 
engaged, and the means to unite all parties 
in the accomplifhment of it. When it 
was finifhed, Sir Henry thewed it to Lieu- 
tenant-general Fleetwood, who, feeming 
to approve it, defired to take it with him, 
and promifed to communicate it to Crom- 
well upon the firft opportunity. — But Sir 
Henry Vane himfelf did not difown before 
Cromwell his diffatisfaétion with the pre- 
fent ftate of affairs ; and owned the writ- 
ing of the book, and alfo the publifhing, 
though in terms dark and myfterious ¢- 
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nough, as his manner was. Whereupon 
Cromwell ordered him to give fecurity, by 
a day limited, not to difturb the peace of 
the nation, or elfe to ftand committed. 
The time being expired, he appeared a- 

ain before the Council, and delivered 
into Cromwell’s own hand another paper, 
containing the reaions of his difapproving 
the prefent ufurpation, and a friendly ad- 
vice to him to return to his duty, with 
fome juftification of his own conduct with 
regard to the public. But notwithftand- 
ing all this, and divers reafons alledged 
by him to excufe himfelf from giving the 
demanded fecurity ; one of which was, 
the fummons fent him to appear in Parlia- 
ment; he was fent prifoner to Carifbrook- 
caftle, in the Ifle of Wight. From whence 
being releafed, December 31, 1656, he 
came to London, where he met with an= 
other kind of perfecution : For, Cromwell 
perceiving that the imprifoning of him had 
proved unfuccefsful, he privately encou- 
raged fome of the army to take pofleffion 
of certain foreft-walks belonging to him, 
near Raby-caftle, and alfo gave orders to 
the Attorney-general, on pretence of a 
flaw in his title to a great part of his eftate, 
to file a bill againft him in the Exchequer. 
This was defigned to oblige him to pro- 
duce his title, which if he had done, they 
doubted not, by the craft of the lawyers, 
to find fome dete& in it, whereby it was 
hoped he would be forced into a compli - 
ance: Yet, at the fame time, he was pri- 
vately informed that he fhould be freed 
from this, or any other inquifition, and 
have whatever elfe he could defire, in cafe 
he would comply with the prefent autho- 
rity. But he remained inflexible all Oli- 
ver’s time : And fo he did under his fuc- 
ceffor, Prote&tor Richard ; againft whom 
there were many meetings of the chief 
fticklers for a Commonwealth, at Sic 
Henry’s houfe, near Charing-crofs, Great 
endeavours were ufed to keep him out of 
Richard’s Parliament in 1659 ; and by di- 
reftion the retusning Officers at Hull and 
Briftol would not return him, though he 
is faid to have had the majority ; yet ae 
lait he was chofen for Whitchurch, in 
Hamphhire, through the intereft of Robert 
Wallop, Efq. In that Affembly, he, and 
other Republicans, laboured to overturn 
the fettlement of a Prote&or, and two 
Houfes of Parliament, and to introduce q 
Commonwealth : By their abilities they 
foon leflened Richard’s power, and gained 
an afcendant over his party, to which a 
warm fpeech of Sir Henry’s is faid to havg 
not a little contributed. It was in thele 
words ; ‘ Mr, 
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© Mr. Speaker, 

« Among ali the people of the univerfe, 
I Know none who have fhewn fo much 
geal for the liberty of their country, as the 
Englifh at this time have done: They 
have, by the help of Divine Providence, 
overcome all obftacles, and have made 
themfelves free. We have driven away 
the hereditary tyranny of the houfe of 
Stuart, at the expencc of much blood and 
treafure, in hopes of enjoying hereditary 
liberty, after having fhaken off the yoke of 
Kingthip ; and there is not a man amongf 
us, who could have imagined that any 
perfon would be fo bold as to dare to at- 
tempt the ravifhing from us freedom, 
which coft us fo much blood and fo much 
Jabour. But fo it happens, I know not by 
what misfortune, we are fallen into the 
error of thofe who poifoned the Emperor 
Titus to make room for Domitian, who 
made away Auguftus that they might 
have Tiberius, and changed Claudius for 
Nero. I am fenfible thefe examples are 
foreign from my fubject, fince the Romans 
in thofe days were buried in lewdnefs and 
Juxury ; whereas the people of England 
are now renowned, all over the world, for 
their great virtue and difcipline ; and yet 
foffer an idiot, without courage, without 
fenfe, nay, without ambition, to have do- 
minion in a country of liberty. One 
could bear a little with Oliver Cromwell, 
though, contrary to his oath of fidelity to 
the Parliament, contrary to his duty to the 
public, contrary to the refpeét he owed to 
the venerable body from whom he received 
his authority, he ufurped the Government. 
His merit was fo extraordinary, that our 
judgments, our paffions, might be blinded 
by it. He made his way to empire by the 
mott illuftrious a&tions ; he had under his 
«command an army that had made him a 
conqueror, and a people that had made 
him their General. But as for Richard 
Cromwell, his fon, who is he ? What are 
his titles? We have feen that he had a 
fword by his fide, but did he ever draw it ? 
And, what is of more importance jn this 
cafe, is he ft tg get obedience from a 
mighty nation, who could never make a 
foorman obey him? Yet we muft recog- 
nife this man as our King, under the ftyle 
ef ProteStor,!a man without birth, without 
courage, withour,conduét, For my part 
JT declare, Sir, it fhall never be faid, that { 
made fuch a man my mafter.” 

After Richard’s abdication, the Long 
Parliament, that had been reftored by a 
general Council of the Officers of the 
zimy, eanttituted Sir Henry one of the 
Wommitge of fafety, the gth of May ; 
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and, the 13th of the fame month, one of 
the Council of State. The a6th of the 
faid month, he was appointed the firft of 
the feven Commiffioners for managing the 
affairs of the Admiralty ; and in Septem. 
ber; Prefident of the Council : About 
which time he propofed a new model of 
Government. The fubftance of it was, 
That the fupreme power, delegated by the 
people to their truftees, ought to be in 
fome fundamentals not difpenfed with ¢ 
That it is deftructive to the people's liber- 
ties (to which by God's bleffing they are 
fully reftored) to admit any earthly King 
or fingle perfon to the legiflative or execu 
tive power over this nation: That the 
fopreme power, delegated, is not intrufted 
to the people's truftees, to erect matters of 
faith and worfhip, fo as to exercife com- 
pulfion therein,—Mr. Baxter informs us, 
that Vane was for a Fanatic Democracy 
« « « When Cromwell was dead, he got 
Sir Arthur Haflerigge to be his clofe ad- 
herent on civil accounts, and got the Rump 
fet up again, and a Council of Statc, 
and got the power much into his own 
hands. When in the height of his power, 
he fet upon forming anew Commonwealth, 
and with fome of his adherents drew up 
the model, which was for popular Go- 
vernment ; but fo that men of his confi- 
dence mutt be the people. 

Upon the Council of the army's exclu- 
fion of thé Parliament, which was on the 
13th of O&tober, he was nominated, four 
days after, one of the Committee of Ten 
from the Council of State, to: confider of 
fit ways to carry on the affairs of the Go- 
vernment; and alfo one of the Committee 
to nominate Officers of the army. The 
26th, when the Committee of Safety 
was framed, he was one of them ; and 
their defign was apprehended to be the 
overthrowing of Magiftracy, Miniltry, 
and the Law. We find him alfo, Novem- 
ber x, one of the Committee to confider of 
a form of Government for the three na- 
tions as a Commonwealth. In that cafe, 
fays Whitelock, he was hard to be fatif- 
fied, but did much ftick to his own appre- 
henfions, or notions. The proceedings of 
General Monk were very difpleafing and 
alarming to him, with the reft of the Re- 
publicans ; and new Commiffions being 
ordered for raifing of freth forces, he was 
nominated Commander of a regiment of 
horfe, which was the only military em- 
ployment he ever had. November 16, he 
was appointed one of the Conm.ttee of 19, 
to determine the qualifications of Members 
Upon the re-affembling 
of the Long Pasl'amznt, being fent for, he 
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¢ame and took his place in the Houfe, 
January 9, t659-60. Then he was quef- 
tioned for his compliance with the army 
during the Jate interruption ; and, though 
he anfwered ingenuvoufly, it was voted, 
that he fhould forthwith repair to his 
houfe at Raby, and remain there during 
the pleafure of the Parliament: At the 
fame time, he was difcharged from being 
a Member of the Parliament. Delaying 
to remove from London, on account of 
ilinefs, real or pretended, and endeavour- 
ing to ftir up the enemies of the then Go- 
yernment to rife and take up arms ; an 
order was made, February 1, for his being 
taken into cuftody, and fentto Raby; and 
another order, on the 13th, for the Serjeant 
at arms to carry him to his houfe at Bel- 
lew, in Lincoinfhire, in the way to his 
houfe at Raby. The month following, 
the Jefuit provincial Bradfhaw, who came 
over from Spain with above 100,0001. 
ferling, was treating with him and Gene- 
ral Lambert. 

After the King’s refteration, being, as 
he thought, con{cious to himfelf of having 
done nothing in relation to public affairs, 
for which he could not willingly and 
chearfully fuffer, he came up, and conti- 
ned at his houfe in Hampftead, near 
London. But June 11, 1660, the Houfe 
of Commons refolved, that he fhould be 
one of the 20 perfons to be excepted out 
of the aét of general pardon and oblivion, 
for and in reipe& only of fuch pains, pe- 
nalties, and forfeitures, not extending to 
life, as fhould be thought fit to be inftiéted 
on him. And he never applying to the 
King, but lurking up and down, without 
giving any account of himfe.f, and being 
ooked on asa perfon of mifchievous aéti- 
vitv, engaged, with fome of the army, to 
drive the King out of England again ; he 
was therefore committed to the Tower in 
July. Upon the infurre&tion of the Fifth- 
monarchy-men, in January, 1660-1, Sir 
Henry, the only perton of parts and figure 
who had formerly countenanced them, and 
writ in favour of their principles, being 
now looked upon by the Court with a 
jealous eye, was removed frum one prifon to 
another, and at laft to the Ifle of Selly. 
The Lords and Commons had in Angutt, 
1660, joined in a petition to the King, 
that, if he were attainted, yet execution as 
ta his life might be remitted-: To which 
his Majefty gave a favourable anfwer, 
though in general words; fo that he 
reckoned he was fafe. But, in July 1661, 
the Commons had fo far altered their fen- 
timents, as to order that he fhould be pro- 
éseded againit accosding te law, and, for 
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that purpofe, be fent for back to the Tower 
of London. In Eafter term, 1662, he 
was indiéted of high-treafon, and, the 
Grand-jury having found the bill, he was 
arraigned, the 2d of June following, a¢ 
the King’s-bench bar. The fubftance of 
the charge againft him was, that he did 
compafs and imagine the death of the 
King; contrived totally to fubvert the 
ancient frame of government, and to keep 
outthe faid Sovereign Lord from the exer- 
cife of his regal government: To effc& 
which, he had traitoroufly and malicioufly 
affembled, and confulting with other falle 
traitors, had appointed Officers, and ar- 
rayed a multitude, to the number of r00e 
perfons, with guns, &c, 

June the 6th, the day of his trial, he 
pleaded ftrongly, that no treafon could be 
committed againft a King ¢ de jure,” and 
not ¢ de faéto,” fuch as King Charles II. 
was, from 1648 to 1659, wher the crimes 
againft him were laid: And that he, a&- 
ing then by authority of Parliament, the 
fupreme Court of the nation, could not be 
queftioned by any inferior Court. He laid 
it down as a maxim, that none are Judges 
of the power and privileges of Parliament, 
but themfelves, For, admit once, tha 
their.judgment may be called in queftion, 
and difputed by private perfons, or by in- 
fertor Courts, whofe voices are included in 
theirs, the fundamentals of government 
are plucked up by the roots. An equal 
has no command over his equal, much lefs 
over thofe that have a greater command or 
authority. He alfo off-red thefe points to 
the confideration of the Court, and prayed 
earneftly to have Council affgned. him to 
{peak to them: s. Whether the Collective 
Body of the Parliament can be impeached 
of high treafon? 2. Whether any perfon, 
ating by authority of Parliament, can, fo 
long as he aéteth, by that authority, com- 
mit treafon ? 3. Whether matters, aéted 
by that authority, can be calied in quef- 
tion in an inferior Court? 4. Whether a_ 
King ‘ de jure,” and out of poffeffion, can 
have treafon committed againit him, he 
not being King ¢ de faéto,” and ,in a@ual 
poffeffion ? No Council was afligned 
him ; and, as to the pretence of the power 
or authority of Parliament, Sir Heneage 
Finch, the Sollicicor general, faid: ¢ It 
is to be known, that it was not the eighth 





: ted the Houfe of Commons, that were 


et in to do all that hath been complained 
of ; and-the a&ing under authority of 
{uch a Parliament, under fuch a viclation, 
was no excufe, but an aggravation; buc 
that the Parliament was in law ended by 
the death of the Jate King, notwithftand- 
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ing that a& of 17 Car. I.—As to the 
queftion, Whether an Hoofe of Parlia- 
shent can commit treafon ? If they depart 
from that allegiance which they have 
fworn, at their firft meeting, they are im- 
peachable for it.—And, as to the queftion, 
‘Whether the King, being out of aétual 
poffeffion, can have treafon committed a- 
gainft him ? He affirmed it. Juftice 
Windham alfo held, * That, if the Houfe 
be under a force, and fome kept out, fome 
let in, to ferve a turn, whatever they aé&t 
is anullity in law.” Juftice Twifden held 
the fame opinion, That it is not the fit- 
ting of a few Members within thofe walls 
that will continue it a Parliament. And 
he faid, Whether a Parliament may commit 
treafon is not the queftion : But, whether 
a few of the Houle, fhutting out their fel- 
lows, and ufurping the Government, were 
not traitors ? In a word, the refolutions of 
the Court were : 1, That, by the death of 
King Charles I, that Long Parliament 
was actually determined, notwithftanding 
the aét, that it fhould not be diffolved but 
by the confent of both Houfes. 2. That 
though King Charles II. was * de faéto’ 
kept out of the exercife of the Kingly 
office by traitors and rebels, yet he was 
King both ¢ de faéto & de jure,” and all 
the aéts which were done to the keeping 
him out were high treafon. 43. That the 
very confultation and advifing together of 
the means to deftroy the King and his 
Government was an overt-aét to prove the 
compaffing of the King’s death. 

His enemies affirm, his whole behaviour 
was fo affuming and infolent, that the 
Court and King’s Council told him, that 
his own defence was a freth charge a- 
gaint him, and the higheft evidence cf 
his inward guilt, had there not been fuch 
a cloud of witneffes to prove the particu- 
lars. His friends maintain, on the con- 
trary, that he behaved with great elo- 
quence, foundnefs of judgment, and pre- 
fence of mind. Ludlow fays, ‘ that he 
behaved himfelf on all thofe occalions 
[his trial, fentence, and death] in fuch a 
manner, that he left it doubtful, whether 
his eloquence, foundnefs of judgment, and 
prefence of mind ; his gravity and magna- 
nimity, his conftant adherence to the caufe 
of his country, and heroic carriage during 
the time of his confinement aud at the 
hour of death 5 or the-tmalice of his ene- 
m:es and their frivolous fuggeftions at his 
trial, the breach of the public faith in the 
ufage he found, the inc'vility of the Bench, 
and the favage rudenefs of the Sheriff ; 
were more femarkable,’<He adds, from a 
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letter he had received: ‘Sir Henry Vane 


was long in his defence, but not tedious 5 


He much perplexed both Court and Coun. 
cil, and has acquired eternal reputation 
by nobly pleading for the dying liberties 
of his country ; it being clear that all the 
party which feemed to be indemnified by 
the aét of amnefty, thall be punithed in his 
perfon ; and that for this caufe only, That 
in his pleading he undertook by the av- 
thority of the faid Parliament to juftify 
what he had done.’ 

On the 11th of June, he received fen. 
tence to be hanged, dsawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn s Which, at the requeft of his 
friends, was changed to beheading on 
Tower-hill. Some perfuaded him to make 
his fubmiffion to the King, and to endea- 
vour by that means to fave his life ; but 
he faid : ‘ If the King did not think him- 
felf more concerned for his honour and 
word than he did for his life, he was very 
willing they fhould take it. Nay, he de- 
clared, that he valued his life lefs in a 
good caufe, than the King could do his 
promife.” Bifhop Kennett hereupon ob- 
ferves, ¢ Though the King gave a favour- 
able anfwer to the addrefs of the two 
Houfes, yet it was in general words only, 
and could not be called a promife of {pa- 
ring his life.” The fubftance of the 
addrefs of the two Houfes was,-That, if 
Sir Henry fhould be attainted, yet execu: 
tion as to his life might be remitted : And 
his- Majefty granted the defires in the 
faid petition. But, in lefs than a year 
the Parliament ordered, that he fhould be 
proceeded again{t according to law. So 
that his Majefty complied both ways with 
the defires of the great Council, or wifdom 
of the nation.—Bifhop Burnet infinuates, 
that the putting him to death was con- 
trary to the declaration from Breda. For, 
fays he, that declaration ‘ being fu!) for 
indemnity to all, except the Regicides, he 
was comprehended in that; fince, though 
he was for changing the Government, and 
depofing the King, yet he did not approve 
of the puttieg him to death, nor of the 
force put on the Parliament, but did for 
fome time, while thefe things were acted, 
withdraw from the fcene.’ In oppofition 
to which, our readers will be pleafed duly 
to confider this paflage in that declaration 
—-‘ We do by thefe prefents declare, 
that we do grant a free and gefieral par- 
don, which we are ready, upon dethand, to 
pafs under the great feal of England, to all 
our fubjeéts, of what degree or quality 
foever, who, within forty days after the 
pudlifhing leveof, tall lay held upon this 
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eur grace and favour, and fhall by any 
public a& declare their doing fo, and that 
they return to the loyalty and obedience of 
good fubje&ts 5 excepiing only fuch per- 
fons as fhail hereafter be excepted by Par- 
hament.’—I: is alfo to be remembered, as 
above obferved, that Sir Henry never ap- 
plied to the King, but lurked upand down, 
without giving any account of him{if, 
The warrant of nis execution being fign- 
ed, he was drawn ona fledge to Tower- 
hill, on the 14°h of June, and beheaded in 
the very fame place where the Ear] of Straf- 
ford, whofe vittin he was, had been facrificed 
before to popular fury. The Sheriff had 
before-hand fignified to him, that he muft 
not {peak any thing againft his Majefty, or 
the Government. But what happened on 
this occafion appears beft from the occur- 
rences of his fpeech. The words were 
thefe ; 
**T fuppofe you may wonder when I tell 
ou, that FE am not brought hither accord- 
ing to any known law of the land. It is 
true, I have been before a Court of Juf- 
tice, and am now going to appear before a 
greater tribunal, where I am going to give 
en account of all my aétions, Under the 
fentence of the former J ftand here at this 
time. When J was before them, I could 
got have the liberty and privilege of an 
Englifhmao, the grounds, reafons, and cau- 
fes of the 2Gtings I was charged with, duly 
confidered ; I therefore defired the Judges, 
that they would fet their feals to my bill of 
exceptions ; I preffed hard for it again and 
again,as the right of myfelf,andevery free- 
born Englifhman, by the law of the land, 
but was finally denied it.”—Here Sir John 
Robinfon, Lieutenant of the Tower, inter- 
rupted him, faying, Sir, you muft not go 
on thus, and in a furious manner faid, that 
he railed-againftthe Judges, and that it was 
alye, and I am here, fays he; to teftify that 
it is falfe... Sic Henry replied, ‘God 
will judge between me and you inthis mat- 
ter. I {peak but matter of fa&, and can- 
ot you bear that? It is evident the Jud. 
gés have refufed to fign my bill of excep- 
tions,"—=—Then the trumpets were or- 
dered to found in his face, to hinder his 
being heard. At which Sir Henry (lifting 
tp his hand, and then laying it on his 
breaft) faid, * what mean you, Gentle- 
men? Is this your ufage of me ? Did you 
tfe all the reft fo ? I had even done (as to 
that) could you have been patient ; but, fee- 
ing you cannot bear it, I fhall only fay this, 
that whereas the Judges have refuléd to 
feal that with their hands, that they have 
done ; I am come to feal that with my 
Bleod, that Fhavé done,—He then pro- 





cee led to give fome account of his life; 
and mentioning the Solemn Leagueand Co- 
venant, the trumpets founded again, aad 
the Sheriff catéhed at the paper io his hands 
Upon which Sir Henry only faid, ‘ It was 
bard he might not be fuffered to {peak ; 
but, fays he, my uf«ge from man is no har- 
der than was myLord and Maiter’s: Andall 
that will live his iife this day, muft expect 
hard dealings from the worldly fpirit.* 
—The trumpets founded again to hinder 
his being heard. Then, a fecond time; 
Sir John Robinfon, and two or three o- 
thers, endeavoured to fnatch the paper out 
of Sir Henry's hand, but he kept st for a 
while, now and then reading part of it; 
afterwards tearing it in piéces, he delivered 
it toa friend behind him, who was pre- 
fenily forced to deliver it to the Sheriffs 
They alfo fearched his pocket for papers, 
——~Bithop Burnet accounts for this new 
and very indecent praétice, as he calls its 
in the following manner: ‘ It was obfers 
ved, that the dying foeeches of the Regi- 
cides had left impreffions on the hearers; 
that were not at all to the advantage of the 
Government, So ftrains of a peculiar na- 
ture being expected from him, to prevent 
that, drummers were placed under thé 
{caffold, who, as foon as he began to 1 Spe 
to the public, upon a fign given, ftruck up 
with their drums, This put him io nd 
diforder, He defired they might be ftop- 

ed, for he underftood what was meant by 
it. Then he went through his devotions. 
And, as he was takiog leave of thofe a- 
bout him, he happening to fay fortewhat 
in relation to the timés, the drums ftruck 
up a fecond time: So he gave over; and 
died with fo much compofednefs, that it 
was generally thought the Government 
had Joft more than it liad gained by his 
death.” R, Baxter alfo obferves, that ‘no 
man could die with greater appearance of 
a gallant refelution and fearleflucls than 
he did, though before fuppofed a timoraus 
man. Infomuch, that the manner of hid 
death procured hit more applaufé than all 
the aétions of his life,” 

We are tald that hie had a Mead aé dar- 
kened in his notions of religions as his 
mind was clouded with fear. ‘ For 
though, fays Bithop Burnet; he fet up 4 
forth of religion in a way of his own, yet 
it confifted rather in a withdrawing from 
all other forms; than in any new or parti- 
ctilar opinions or forms; from which hé 
and his party were called Seekers, and 
feemed to wait for fome few and clearer 
inanifeftations; In thefé meetings, hé 
preached and prayed often himfelf, but 
with fo peculiar a darknels, that, though’ 

Yy Luave 
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I have fometimes taken pains to fee if I 
could find out his meaning in his works, 
yet I could never reach it. And, fince 
many others have faid the fame, it may be 
reafonable to believe he hid fomewhat that 
was a neceflary key tothereft. His friends 
told me, he leaned to Origen’s notion of 
an univerfal falvation of all. both of devils 
and the damned, and to the doétrine of pre- 
exiftence.’ The Lord Clarendon’s 
jadgment of cur author's book * OF the 
Love of God, and the Union with God,” is 
much to the fame purpofe.... * Which, 
fays he, when F had read, and found no- 
thing of his ufual clearne(s and rariscina- 
tion 1n his difcourfe, in which heufed much 
to excel the beft of the company he kept ; 
and that the ftyle thereof was much like 
that of Sanéta Sophia ; and that ina crowd 
of very eafy words, the fenfe was too hard 
to find out: I was of opinion that the 
fubject matter of it was of fo delicate a na- 
ture, thatitrequired anotherkind of prepa- 
ration of mind, and it may be another kind 
of diet, than men ate ordinarily tuppled 
with,” 
There appear not in h's compofitions 
*that wifdom, that judgment, extraordinary 
ah and great underitanding, for whieh 
~ he is ‘extolled by fome ; for they are an un- 
eccountable medley of enthufialim, and in- 
comprehenfible nonfenfe, fo that, as 
Echard obferves, fo much diffimuilation 
dnd enthufiafm, (uch vaft parte and fuch 
‘firong delufions, and fo much gvod 
fenfeé and fo much madnels, can 
hardly be believed to: meet in any one 
man inthe world. © 
Astohisperfon, he had an onnfual afpect, 
which, though it might naturally proceed 
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both from his father and mother, neither 
of which were beautiful perfons, yet made 
men think there was fomething in him ex- 
traordinary ; and his whole life made good 
thatimagination. It is fuggefted, that the 
caufe of his deitru&ion was, becaufe his 
adverfaries knew his integrity, and feared 
his abilities. But we are perfuaded, that 
he rather fell a facrifice to the Earl of 
Strafford ; and was taken out of the way, 
for being ore of the moft able and active 
Members of the Repub'ican party, which 
the Court, and the generality of the na- 
tion, were then refolved to crufh. B. Bur- 
net concurs nthe fame opinion, as appears 
from this paffage: ¢ The great fhare he had 
in the attainder of the Earl of S:rafford, 
and in the whole turn of affairs to the to- 
tal change of Government, but, above all, 
the great opinion that was had of bis parts 
and capacity to embroil matters again,made 
the Court think it neceffaryto put him out 
of the way.” He was often nick-named 
Sir Humorous Vanity. 

Sir Henry Vane left only one fon, named 
Chriftopher, who was knighted by King 
Charles II, and advanced by King Wil- 
liam, July 8, 1699, to the trle of Lord 
Bernaid of Bernard-caftle. This Chritto- 
pher, by bis wife Elifabeth, eldeft daughter 
of Gilbert Holles, Earl of Clare, left two 
fons, Gilbert and William ; Gilbert fuc- 
ceeded Kim in honour and eftate, and dying 


«April 27, 1753, left, among many other 


children, Henry his eldeft fon, who was 
created: April 3,1754, Vifcount Bernard 
and Earl of Darlington. William was 
advanced, June ¥720, to the titles of Vif- 
count Vane and Baron of Duncannon in 
Tréland. - 


‘ 


_ Bome curious Obfervaticns of General Pussics.—From the Hifory [ juft publifoed] 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 1765. 


& 


Fougeroux has fhewn to the Aca- 
VE @ demy a fingulsr egagropile, found 


.%n’a country that makes, part of Savoy, 


Siear'the mountains of the Alps. Its 
form is very different from the fpherical 
figure commonly sffeéted by thofe foris of 
Se eae It had fifteen flat faces, 

tming pentagons, moft of them regular, 
The hair or flocks that formed it were 
wery compact and clofe, which gave it 


more confiftence than thofe bodies ufually 
have. In opening it, a piece of hard and 
angular wood was found in its center, 
which probably was the original caule of 
it; but the circumftance in which it was 
found did not permit knowing the animal 
in whofe ftomach it was formed, and till 
lefs determining the caufe of the differences 
that diftinguifh it from other egagropiles. 





TT HREE of the moft fertile provin- 
ces of the kingdom of Naples, viz. 
the Capitanate, the territory of Bari, and 
that of Orranto, have been ravaged and 
Jaid wafte for feveral years patt by fwarms 
of lecufts, which intirely devoured all the 
Mguits of the garth, “Ehis plague gave oc, 


cafion to anumber of refearches for guard- 
ing againft it. Some of them fucceeded, 
and the means they furnifhed, taken from 
a differtation on this fubjeét, fent to the 
Abbot Nollet by M. Ardinghelli, and 
communicated to the Academy by D4. 
Fougeroux, appeared to them —, 
¢i 
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being made public. Thofe infeéts came 
in ‘confiderable {warms in the fummer of 
1758, and deflroyed every thing that was 
green, vines, corn, olive, and other trees ; 
in fhort, all the leaves were devoured. 
They then retired into grounds that had 
no plants, and fheltered by moifture, to 
Jay their eggs, and they dug there little 
holes to lodge themfelves. ‘The females 
died therein, and Jeft their eggs wrapped 
up in a fort of fheath of the form and big- 
nefs of the litile finger, and each fheath 
contained thirty of them. One may eajiily 
judge of the ftrange multiplication of thote 
infeéts, when the eggs came to be hatched 
in the fpring. Such troubleiome guetts 
required the feeking out of fome means for 
getting rid of them; and the following 
have been praétifed with fuccefs. 

The firft was to burn the eggs, and 
likewife the young locufts befoie they 
could fly. For this purpole, fires of ftraw 
were made in the parts inf-éted by them. 
Thofe fires were at a {mall diftance from 
one another, and fo placed that the inicéts 
could not efcape one, without falling into 
another, efpecially when purfued by the 
inhabitants hunting them down. Ochers 
obliged them to hght om a large pack- 
cloth extended on the ground, and buried 
them afterwards in pus which they filled 
up with earth. 

A long piece of timber was a!f> em- 
ployed carried on rollers, and furn.thed be- 
bind with long branches of thorns, loaded 
with bags full of earth. Woen this ma- 
chine was fet in motion by oxen drawing 
it, the locufts on the route were infallibly 





the Prefident Ozier, the French 
M. Ambaffador in Denmark, has 
wrote to M. du Hamel, that, in a diitriét 
called Kohoret, there is a beech tree 65 
feet high, and 12 feet ro inches in circum- 
ference, in whofe trunk there ir, at the 
height of 2 feet 5 inches from the ground, 
a ftone of an obiong and irregular figure, 
about 6 feet long, 5 feet two inches broad, 
and 3 feet fix inches thick, fo engaged by 
one of its extremities, that it was abfolutely 
upheld in the air. It is very probabie, 
that the trunk of this tree, when it was 





Rigault, a phyfician of the ma- 

© rine, at Calais, wrote to the Ab- 

bot Nollet, that, defiring to afcertain whe- 
‘ther the fparkling light that appears from 
time to time in fea-water, was caufed by 
luminous infe&s, as that academician 
thought, he put into a veflel of feg- water 
that contained thofe luminous points one 
dcop of nitrous acid 5 and jn an iattant a 


deftroyed by the thorns; and care was 
taken, in order to make this operation 
more ufeful, to perform it nignt and morne 
ing, atime when the locufts sre commonly 
found affembled together, and leis lively 
than about noon, 

But the method attended with the great- 
eft fucceis was that of pioughing up, im 
September and Oétober, the grounds that 
contaiped eggs, to dricover the theath¢ 
they were contained in, anc gather them 
for bu ning. If fome eicaped this tearchy 
the winter rains, which found them unces 
vered, deftroyed them. In the month of 
March they fearched out with pick-axesthe 
fheaths that had efcaped ; then they let in 
ther hogs, who, to come at the fheaths, 
of which they were very fond, turned up 
the ground, and completed their deftruc- 
tion. The breed of hogs in the kingdom 
of Naples are black, {mailer than thole 
bred ia France, aod almoft |.ke thoie the 
French call Tonquins. 

To all thofe means for deftroying lo- 
cufts that have been adopted in the king- 
dom of Naples, we cannot help adding 
that which Thomas Gage, in his tra- 
vels in New Spein, aflures us be had feen 
practifed in the territory of M xco, a vil- 
jage cf the audience cf (suatimala. He 
reites, that, a cloud oF thoie inie&is hape 
pening to alight there, and threatening the 
country with an intire defolation, the mae 
giltrates made the inhabitants take drums, 
trumpets, horns, &c. and that th's great 
noule drove away the locults, which took 
their A:ght to the South fea, where they all 
found ther grave, 





young, found itfelf clofe wedged agsin& 
the fione, and that, growing larger, the 
wood extended itlelf above and beneath 
the ftone, which, by this means, was fuffie 
creatly clofed by the ligneous part, to fup- 
por: itfelf in the air when the waters of 
the (now and rain had carried cff the earth 
that was underneath ; which is the more 
probable, as, the tree being upon a {mall 
bank, the water could the more eafily take 
the earth from it, which at fiiit fuftained 
the ftone, 





prodigious number of thofe infects ap. 
peared very luminous, and had a little 
motion ; but that, in three or four feconds 
after, they ceafed to fhine, and precipitated 
themfelves to the bottom of the veffel, 
where they remained without light, not- 
withfanding all the agitations they were 
put in. Two drachms of the fame acid 
produced the fame effect in a yellel con- 
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taining 240 pints. The fame thing hap- 
ge by employing the vitriolic acid in 

ike dofes ; but the marine acid did not 
feem to a& foreadily. A pound of vine- 
Be was required to produce the fame ef- 
e& that two drachms of fpirit of nitre did. 
Oil of tartar and yolatile alkali extinguith 
the infeéts with much more difficulty than 
the mineral acids: But M. Rigault in 
vain attempted to make appear again thofe 





N occafion of the difference between 

the action of acids and that of alka- 
lies on the luminous infegts of the fea, M. 
le Duc de Chaulnes fent an account of the 
following obfervation, which he had made 
feveral times. The fmali eels are well 
known that are feen with a good glafs or 
microfcope in vinegar that is grown vapid. 
If fome drops of aqua-fortis are put into 





Her:ffant has fhewn to the Aca- 

‘ie demy, that the cover of the vine- 
{niil, or that piece that fhuts up its thell 
in winter, when it is faid to be glafly, or 
have a window, is not formed, as had been 
hitherto believed, by a vifcid or flimy hu- 
mour, which thickens and hardens in the 
air; but that this part is formed, as the 
thells, of two principal fubftances, whereof 
the firft is animal, and fingulacly organi- 
zed, and the fecond purely earthy. M. 
Hersffant intends to give, in his work on 
the organization of the hells of animals, 


which the acids had deltroyed, by neutra- 
lifing the acids with thofe alkaties ; he 
could not alfo hinder their perifhing by 
operating this neutralifation, before they 
had loft all their light. It follows from 
M. Rigault’s experiments, that the water 
of the fea contains really infe&ts which 
form the luminous points contained there« 
in, as the Abbot Nollet had obierved. 


this vinegar, they perifh quickly, and are 
found all rolled up in a fpiral form ; but, 
if folution of alkali is introduced inftead 
of acid, they then hold out for fome time, 
and die extended in length. The acid ex- 
cites probably in thofe animals a violent 
and convulfive motion which the alkali 
does not. And this is a good confirma. 
tion of M. Rigault’s obfervations. 


_— 


a very interefting detail of the admirable 
mechanifm whereby this cover is gene- 
rated. He has thewn, t'vat its animal fub- 
ftance has belonged to the animal itfelf, 
from whofe lower part it is detached un- 
der the form of a fine and thin membrane, 
which foon acquires folidity by the pre- 
ferice of thegarthy fubftance that fuddenly 
abounds in it, in fufficient quantity, for 
producing 4 fort of incruftation nearly 
like that which M. Heriffant has difco- 
vered in the formation of egg fhells. 


ee ee 


Bonvoux, infpeétor of the works 
e of the Loire, and an inhabitant 
pf Nantes, has wrote to M. Fougerovx, 
that the roth of July, 1765, there was ta- 
ken by the harpoon, on the coafts of Bri- 
tany, near Pornic, a fingular tortoife, 
which lived 48 hours after it had been ta- 
ken out of the water. It weighed about 
1cco}b. and its body contained a prodi- 
on quantity. of eggs, fome of them as 
arge as oranges, and others {fmaller. It 
‘was emptied at Nantes and. ftufied, and 
thence brought to Paris, where M. Fou- 
geroux examined it at leifure, and reiolv- 
ed to give a defcription of it, the rather, 
as feldum found on our coafts, and be- 
ing of no fervice to the arts, it is not 
probable that it was brought from coun- 
qries where it is commonly found. 

This tortoife has no fhell; it is-covered 
at top with a hide or brown fkin, hard, an 
inch-and a half thick, and the belly with 
a like fkin, but twice as thick, hut {potted 
3n various forms, and the {pots of differ- 
eat fize. Its upper and lower jaw-bones 
aie terminated by a hosny part, and figu- 


red as a parrot’s bill, and its jaw bones 
are furnifhed with the fame kind of horn, 
in which are implanted teeth : Thofe 
teeth form a double row, and bend upon 
one another in a cylindrical form: The 
two large teeth of the upper jaw Wone are 
much longer than thofe of the lower jaw- 
bone that correfpond to them. yd 
Though it is pretty rare to find tortoifes 
of this fort in our feas, it is not, however, 
without example, In the pontificate of 
Benedi& XIV, two were catched in the 
Adriatic gulph, which were dried and 
carried by order of that Jearned Pontiff, 
one into the cabinet of natural hiftory of 
the inftitute of Bologna, the other into 
that of the Univerfity of Padua. In 1729, 
M. Delafont, chief engineer at Nantes, 
fent to the Academy the defcription of a 
tortoife quite like this, which. had been 
taken within three leagues of Nantes. 
M. Delafont compares it with the Teftudo 
Coriacea, of Rondelet, Specifying, not- 
withftanding the differences between hig 
and that defcribed by Rondelet. It is ev'~ 
dent, that they are of the fame fpecies, “ 
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k is very probable, that the tortoife of 
1729, is that which is feen in the Prince 
of Conde’s cabinet at Chantilly. 

M. Delafont fuipeéts thefe animals to 
be originally from China, in which cafe, 
it would be curious to know what could 
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have attracted them fo far off, and to the 
fame part of the coaft of Britany, It 
would be difficult perhaps to hazard here« 
upon a conjecture, unlefs it be fuppofed 
that both had followed the Eaft-India 
Company's fhips from China. 


LETTER from R. J. E/q of London, to Benjamin Franxuin, EG; of 
Philadelphia. 


DEAR SIR, 


I’ is now near three years fince I re- 
ceived your excelient Obfervations on 
the Increate of Mankind, &c. [See that 
letter inferted in our laft] in which you 
have with fo much fagacity and accuracy 
fhewn in what manner, and by what cau- 
ies, that principal means of political gran- 
deur is beft promoted ; and have fo well 
fupported thofe juft inferences you have oc- 
cafionally drawn, concerning the general 
ftate of our American colonies, and the 
views and conduét of fome of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. 

You have abundantly proved that natu- 
ral fecundity is hardly to be confidered, 
becaufe the vis generandi, as far as we 
know, is unlimited, and becaufe experience 
thews that the number of nations is alto- 
gether governed by collateral eAufes, and 
among thefe none of fo much force as 
quantity of, fubfitence, whether arifing 
trom climate, foil, improvement of tillage, 
tiade, fitheries, fecure property, conqueft 
of new countries, or other favourable cir- 
cumftances. 

As I perfe&tly concurred with you in 
yoér fentiments on thefe heads, I have been 
very defirous of building fomewhat on the 
foundation you have there laid ; and wasin- 
duced, by your hints in the twenry. fir 
fetion, to trouble you with fome thoughts 
on the influence manners have always had, 
and are always likely to have on the num- 
bers of a people, and pheir political profpe- 
tity in general, 

The end of every individua} is its own 
private good. The rules it oblerves in the 
purfuit ot this good, are a fyftem of pro- 
pofitions, almoitevery one founded in au- 
thority, that is, derive their weight from 
the credit given to one or more perfons, 
and not from demonftration. 

And this, in the moft important as well 
as the other affairs of tife, is the cafe even 
of the wifeft and philofophical part of the 
human fpecies ; and that it fhould be {o is 
the lefs ftrange, when we confider that it 
is, perhaps, impoffible to prove, that being, 
or lite itfelf, has any other value than 
what is fet on it by authority. 

A confirmation of this may be derived 


from the obfervation, that, in every coun- 
try in the univerfe, happinets is fought 
upon a different plan; and, ever in the 
fame country, we fee it placed by different 
ages, profcffions, and ranks of men, in the 
attainment of enjoyments utterly unlike. 

Thefe propofitions, as well as others, 
framed upon them, become habitual by de 
grees, and, as they govern the determina- 
tion of the wili, I call them moral habits. 

There are another fet of habits that 
have the dire&tion of the members of the 
body, that I call therefore mechanical ha 
bits. Thefe compofe what we commonly 
call The Arts, which are more or lefs libe- 
ral or mechanical, as they more or lefs 
partake of affiftance from the operations of 
the mind, 

The cumulus of the moral habits of 
each individual is the manners of that in- 
dividual; the cumulus of the manners 
of individuals makes up the manners of a 
nation, 

The happinefs of individuals is evi- 
dently the ultimate end of pol:tical fociety 5 
and political welfare, or the ftrength, 
fplendor, and opulence of the ftate, 
have been always admitted, both by politi« 
cal writers, and the valuable part of man- 
kind in general, to conduce to this end, 
and are therefore defirable. j 

The caufes that advance or cbftrué any 
one of thefe three objeéts, are external or 
internal, The latter may be divided into 
ee civil, and perfonal, under which 

aft head I comprehend the moral and me- 
chanical habits of mankind. ‘The phyfi- 
fical caufes are principally climate, foil, 
number of fubjeéts ; the civil are governs 
ment and laws; and political weitare ig 
always in a ratio compofed of the force o 

thefe particular caufes; a multitude of ex 
ternal caufes, and all thefe internal ones, 
not only controul and qualify, but are cone 
ftantly aéting on, and thereby infenfibly, 
as well as fenfibly, altering one another, 
both for the better and the worfe, and this 
not excepting the climate itfelf. 

The powerful efficacy of manners in in- 
creaiing a people is manifeft from the inp 
ftance you mention, the Quakers; among 
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them isduftry and frugality multiply and 
extend the ufe of the neceffaries of life; 
to manners of a like kind are owing the 
populoufnefs of Hoiland, Switzerland, 
China, Japan, moft parts of Indoftan, &c. 
in every one of which the force of extent 
of territory and fertility of foil is multi- 
plied, or their want compenfated by induf- 
try and frugality, 

Neither-nature nor art have contributed 
much to the produétion of tubfiftence in 
Switzerland, yet we fee frugality preferves, 
and even increafes families that live on 
their fortunes, and which, in England, we 
call the Gentry ; and the obiervation we 
cannot but make in the fouthesn part of this 
kingdom, that thofe families, including all 
fiperior ones, are gradually becoming ex- 
ting, affords the cleareft proof that lnxury 
(that is, a greater expence of fubliftence 
than in prudence a man ought to eonfume) 
is as deftructive as a proportionable want 
of it ; but in Scotland, as in Switzerland, 
the Gentry, though one with anotner they 
have not one. fourth of the income, increale 
in number. 

And here I cannot help remarking, by 
the bye, how wail founded your diftinction 
is between the increafe of mankind in old 
and new fettled countries in general, and 
more particularly in the cafe of families of 
condition. In Americ3, where their ex- 
pences are more confined to neceflaries,and 
thofe neceffaries are cheap, it is common 
to fee above one hundred perfons defcended 
from one living old man. In England it 
frequently happens, where a man has feven, 
eight, or more children, there has not been 
a defcendent in the next generation, occa 
fioned by the difficulties the numberof chil- 
dren has brought on the family, in a luxu- 
rious dear country, and which have pre- 
vented their marrying. 

That this is mére owing to luxury-than 

mere want appears from what T have faid 
of Scotland, and more plainly from parts 
of England remote from London, in moft 
of which the neceffaries of life are nearly 
as dear, in fome dearer‘than in London, 
yet the people ef all ranks marry and 
breed up children. 
’ Again; among the lower ranks of life, 
none produce fo few children as fervants. 
This is, in fome meafure, to be attributed 
to their fituation, which hinders marriage; 
but it is alfoto be attributed to their lux- 
ury,and corruption of manners, which are 
greater than among any other fet of peovle 
in England, and are ihe confequence of a 
nearer view of the lives and perfons ofa fu- 
@erior rank, than any inferior rank, with- 
‘out a proper education, ought to have. 


‘ 
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The quantity of fubfiftence in England 
has unqueftionably become greater for 
many ages ; and yet, if the inhabitants are 
more numerous, they certainly are not fa 
in proportion to our imprevement of the 
means of fupport. I am apt tothink there 
are few parts of this kingdom that have 
not been at fome former time more populous 
than at prefent. I have feveral cogent 
reafons for thinking fo, of great part of the 
counties [ am moft intimately acquainted 
with ; but as they were probably not all 
moftt populous at the fame time, and ag 
fome of our towns are vifibly and vaftly 
grown in bulk, I dare not fuppofe, as ju- 
dicious men have done, that England is 
lefs peopled than heretofore. 

This growth ofour towns is the effect of 
a change of manners, and improvement of 
arts, Common to all Europe; and though 
It is not imagined that it has leflened the 
country growth of neceffaries, it has evi- 
dently, by introducing a greater confump- 
tion of them, (an infallible confequence of 
a nation’s dwelling in towns) counteragted 
the effeéts of our prodigious advances inthe 
arts. 

But however frugality may fupply the 
place of, or prodigality counteract the ef. 
fe&s of the natural or acquired fubfiftence 
of a country, induftry is, beyond doubt, a 
more effiacious caufe of plenty than any 
natural advantage of extent of fertility, 
I have mentioned inftances of frugality 
and induftry united with extent and ferti- 
lity ; in Spain and Afia minor, we fee fru- 
gality joined to extent and fertility, with- 
out induftry ; in Ireland we once faw'the 
fame; Scotland had then none of them but 
frugality. The change in thefe two coun- 
tries is obvious tq every one, and it is ow. 
ing to induftry not yet very widely diffuf- 
ed in either, 

The effeéts of induftry and frugality in 
England are furprifing ; both the rent and 
the value of the inheritance of and depend 
on them greatly more than on nature, and 
this though there is no confiderable dif- 
ference in the prices of our markets. Land 
of equal goodnefs lets for double the rent 
of other land lying in the fame county, and 
there are many years purchafe difference 
between different counties, where rents are 
equally well paid and fecure. 

Thus manners operate upon the number 
of inhabitants, but of their filent effects 
upon a civil conttitution, hiftory and even 
our own experience, yield us abundance 
of proofs, though they are notat all uncom- 
monly attributed to external caufes: Their 
fu pport of governmentagainft external force 
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‘mong the advocates of liberty, that no free 
government was ever diffolved, or over- 
come, before the manners of its fubjetts 
were corrupted. 

The fuperiority of Greece over Perfia 
was fingly owing to their difference of 
manners ; and that, though all natural ad- 
vantages were on the fide of the latter, to 
which I might add the civil ones; for 
though the greateft of all civil advantages, 
liberty, was onthe fide of Greece, yet that 
added no political ftrength to her, than as 
it operated on her manners, and, when 
they were corrupted, the reftoration of 
their liberty by the Romans overturned 
the remains of their power, 

Whether the manners of ancient Rome 
were, at any period, calculated to promote 
the happinefs of individuals, it is not my 
defign to examine; but that their manners, 
and the effeéts of thofe manners on their 
government, and public condué, founded, 
enlarged, and fupported, and afterwards 
overthrew theirempire, is beyond all doubt. 
One of the effects of their conque(t fur- 
nifhes us with a ftrong proof how preva- 
Jent manners are, even beyond quantity of 
fubfiftence; for, when the cuftom of beftow- 
ing on the citizens of Rome corn enough 
to fupport themfelves and families was be- 
come eftablifhed, and Egypt and Sicily 
produced the grain that fed the inhabitants 
of Italy, this became lefs populous every 
day, and the * Jus trium liberorum’ was 
but an expedient that could not balance 
the want of induftry and frugaiity. 

But corruption of manners did not only 
thin the inhabitants of the Roman empire, 
it rendered the rematnder incapable of de- 
fence, long before its fall, perhaps before 
the diffolution of the Republic : So that 
without ftanding difciplined armies com- 
pofed of men, whofe moral habits princi- 
pally, and mechanical habits fecondarily, 
made them d fferent from the body of the 
the people, the Roman empire had been 
a prey to the barbarians many ages before 
it was, 

By the mechanical habits of the foldiery, 
I mean their dsfcipline, and the art of war ; 
and that this is but a fecondary quality ap- 
pears from’ the inequality that has in all 
ages been between raw, though well dif- 
ciplined armies, and veterans, and more 
from their refiftible force which a fingle mo- 
ral habit, rel:gion, has conferred on troops 
frequently neither difciplined nor experi- 
enced, 

The military manners of the Nobleffe 
in France compofe the chief force of that 
kingdom, and the enterprifing manners 
gad reftlefs di‘pofitions of the inhabitants 
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of Canada have embled a handful of ment 
to harrafs our populous, and, generally; 
lefs martial colonies; yet neither are of 
the value they feem at firft fight, becaafe 
overbalanced by the deteét they oceafion 
of other habits that would produce more 
eligible political good: And _ military 
maoners in a people are not neceffary in an 
age and country where fuch manners may 
be occafionally formed and preferved a- 
mong men enough to defend the State ; and 
fuch a country is Great Britain, where, 
though the lower clafs of people are by ne 
means of a military caft, yet they make 
better foldiers than even the Nobleife of 
France, 

The inhabitants of this country, a few 
ages back, were, to the populous and rich 
provinces of France, what Canada is now 
to the Britifh colonies, It is true, there 
was lefs difproportion between their natu 
ral ftrength ; but I mean that the riches 
of France were a real weaknefs oppofed to 
the military manners founded upon poverty 
and a rugged difpofition, then the charac 
ter of the Engiith ; but it muft be remem- 
bered, that at this time the manners ‘of a 
people were not diftin&t from that of their 
foldiery, for the ufe of ttanding armies has 
deprived a military people of the advar- 
tages they before had over others; ond 
though it has peen often faid, that civil 
parm power, becanfe they render all 
men foldiers, 1 believe this has only beem 
found true in internal wars, following 
civil wars, and not in external ones ; far 
now, in foreign wars,'a {mall army with 
ample means to fapport it, is of greater 
force than one more numerous, with lef?. 
This lat fa& has often happened betweeta 
France and Germany, 

The means of fupporting armies, and, 
confequently, the power of exerting extet- 
nal ftrength, are beft found in the induftry 
and frugality of the body ofa people living 
uader a governshent and laws that encou- 
rage commerce, for commerce is at this 
day almoft the only ftrmulus that forces e- 
very one to.contribute a fhare of labour for 
the public benefit. 

But fuch is the human frame, and the 
world is fo confituted, that it is a hard 
matter.to poffefs one’s felf of a benefit, with- 
out laying one felf open to a lois on fome 
other fide; the improvements of man- 
ners of one fort often deprave thofe of an- 
other: Thus we fee indultry and fruga- 
lity under the influence of commerce, 
which I call a commercial fpirit, tend te 
deltroy, as well as fupport, the government 
it flourifhes under. ’ 

Commesce perfedts the arts, bat more 

the 
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the mechanical than the liberal, and this 
fer an obvious reafon; it foftens and 
enervates the manners, Steady virtue, 
and unbending integrity, are feldom to be 
found where a fpirit of commerce pervades 
every thing; yet the perfeétion of com- 
merce is, that every thing thould have its 
rice. We every day fee its progrefs, 
th to our benefit and detriment here. 
Things that ‘ boni. mores’ are forbid to 
pe fet to fale, are become its objects, and 
there are few things indeed ‘ extra com- 
mercium.” The legiflative power itfelf 
has been ¢ in commercio,’ and church liv- 
ings are feldom given without confidera- 
tion, even by fincere Chriftians, and for 
‘\confiderations not feldom to every unwor- 
thy perfons. The rudenefs ancient 
military times, and the fury of more mo- 
dern enthufiattic ones, are worn off ; even 
the fpirit of forenfic contention is aftonifh- 
anely diminifhed, all marks of manners 
fottening 5 but luxury and corruption have 
taken their places, and feem the infepara- 
-ble companions of commerce and the arts. 

Icannot helpobferving, however,that this 

4smuch more the cafe in extenfive countries, 
-efpecially at their metropolis, than in other 
eplaces. It.is an old obteryation of politi- 
cians, and frequently made by -hiflorians, 
that fmall ftatesalways bet prefegve man- 
ners; whether this happens from the 
greater room, there is for attention in the 
Legiflature, or from the lefs room there is 
for ambition and avarice, it is a ftrong ar- 
gument, among others, againft an incorpo- 
rating union of the colonies in America, 
or even a fedéral one, that may tend 
to the future reducing them under one go- 
.vernment, 

Their power, while united, -is lefs, but 
their liberty, as well as manners, is more 
-fecure ; and, confidering the little danger 
of any conqueft to be made upon them, I 
had rather they fhould fuffer fomething 
through difunion, than fee them.undera ge- 
nera] adminiftration lefs equitable. than that 
eoncerted at Albany. 

I take it, the inhabitants of Pennfylva- 
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nia are both frugal and induftrious beyond 
thofe of any province in America. If 
luxury fhould fpread, it cannot be extir: 
pated by laws. We are told by Plutarch, 
that Plato ufed to fay, ‘ It was a hard 
thing to make laws for the Cyrenians, a 
people abounding in plenty and opulence, 
ut from what I fet out with it is evi. 
dent, if I be not miftaken, that education 
only can ftem the torrent, and, without 
checking true induftry or frugality, pre- 
vent the fordid frugatity and lazinefs of 
the old Irith, and many of the modern 
Scotch, (I mean the inhabitants of that 
country, thofe who leave it for another be- 
ing generally induftrious) or the induftry, 
mixed with luxury, of this capitalf from 
getting ground, and by rendesing ancient 
manners familiar, produce a reconciliation 
between difintereftednefs and commerce; 
a thing we often fee, but, almoft always in 
men ofa liberal education. 

To conclude ; when we would forma 
people, foil and climate may be found, at 
eaft fufficient good : Inhabitants may be 
encouraged to fettle, and even fupported 
for a while; a good government and laws 
may be framed, and even arts may be efta- 
blithed, or their produce imported; but 
many neceffary moral habits are hardly evet 
found among thofe who voluntarily of- 
fer themfelves in times quiet at home, to 
people new colonies ; befides that the mo- 
ral, as well.as mechanical habits, adapted 
to a mother country, are frequently not 
fo to the new fettled one, and to exters 
nal events, many of which are always un- 
forefeen. Hence it is we’ have feen fuch 
fruitlefs attemptsto fettle colonies, at an 
immenfe public and privateyexpence, by 
feveral of the powers of Europe: And it 
is particularly observable: thatmone of thé 
Englifh colonies became any way confider- 
able tll the neceflary manners were born 
and grew up in the country, excepting 
thofe.to which fingular circumftances at 
home forced manners fit for the forming 4 

new State. f 
I am, Sir, Rev R. ]. 


To the Proprietors of the UnitversaL Macaztne®: 


GENTLEMEN, 


Middle-Temple, Jan. 52 1769: 


You obliged your Readers imyour-laft, with fome intercfiing Circumfances that were tle 
Gonfequence of a Perfon's recerving Sight, at the Years-of twenty: I here fend;bi fome Obs 
-fervations on sobat has happened: in a permanent Staie of Blindne/s. The Faas are cet- 


tain, and the Recital of them may not be unentertaining. 


Yours; Ge. Cc. D: 


B: IND perfons, being lefs fubjed to us atiane,and the ame time, somft have the 
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confirmed by feveral faéts; and we may 
add, that the habit of exerciting one fente, 
in default of another; makes the former in 
fome fort more intelligent. 

Saunderfon, late Profeffar of mathema- 
tics at Cambridge, when but twelve months 
old, was deprived by the fimallpox not 
only of his fight, but of his eyes alfo: 
They came away in an adfecfs, to tvat he 
retained no more idea of light and colours 
than if he kad been born blind. When 
hé became enamoured of a young Lady, 
tlie daughter of the Reverend Mv. Dickins, 
rector of Boxworth in Cambridgefhire, 
whom he afterwards married ; it was faid 
atthe time by his friends, that his love 
was kindled by feeling her eye-lafhes. It 
is certain, he acquired moft of his ideas at 
firft by the fenfe.of feeling, which he had 
in great .acutenefs. and perfection, as it 
commonly. sappens to the blind, through 
the neceflity of application. Yet he could 
not, as fom have imagined, and as Mr. 
Bayte was madeto believe of a blind man 
at Maeftricht, diftinguith colours by that 
fenfe ; and, having made repeated trials, 
he ufed to fay it was precending to impoffi- 
bilities. -But he could with greit nicety 
and exaétnefs difcern the leait difference 
of rough end fmooth in.a fartace, or the 
leat defe& .of polifh. Thus he diltin- 
guifhed in.a fet of Roman medals the 
genuine. from the falfe, though they 
had been counterfeited with fuch exaét- 
nefs, as to-deceive a connoiffeur, who had 
judged by the eye. His fenfe of feeling 
was very saccurate alfo in diftinguifhing 
the leaft variation in the atmofphere ; and 
he has been. feen in a garden, when obfer- 
vations have been making on the fun, to 
take netice of every cloud that interrupted 
the obfervation, almoft as fuftly as they 
who could fee it, He could ‘tell when 
any thing was-held near his face, or when 
he paffed,a-tree at no great diftance, pro- 
vided the. air.was calm, with little.or no 
wind « Thefe he did-by the different pul- 
fations of the air upon his face. He was, 
perhaps, inferior to ne blind perfon in the 
excellence of his hearing : He could rea- 
dily diftinguith to the fifth part of a note; 
and by hig peeformance on the flute, which 
he had learnt as an amufemert in his 
younger years, difcovered fuch a genius for 
mufic as, would probably have appeared, 
if he had cultivated the art, as wonderful 
as his fkill-in the mathematics. By his 
quicknefs. in. this fenfe, he not only dif- 
tinguiftied perfons with whom he had ever 
once converted fo long as to fix in his me- 
mory the tone-of their voice, but in fome 
meafure places alfo, He could judge of 


the fize of a room into which he was intro- 
duced, and of the diftance he ftood in to 
the wail ;Jind if ever he had walked over a 
pavement in courts; piazzas, &¢. which re- 
fiz&ted a found, and was afterwards con- 
Gucted thither again, he could exaflly tell 
whereabouts on the walk he was placed, 
merely by the note it founded, He judged 
of che exaétneis of a mathematical inftra- 
ment, by running over the divifions with 
his fingers. His te&tures were extremély 
clear, and they mult have been fo, as he 
{poke to his pupils as if they had been de- 
prived of fight: And, what may appeat 
more fingular is, he delivered teCtures on 
optics. 

It is faid of a perfon Born blind at Pui- 
feaux, “in the province of Gatinois in 
France, that he judged of the proximity of 
fire by the degree of heat; the fulnefs of 
veffels, by the noife of decanted liquors as 
they fell ; and the nearnefs of bodies, by 
the aétion of the air on his face; He had 
made very exaét balances of hs arms, and 
almoft infallible compaffes of his fingers. 
The varieties in the polifh of bodies were 
d ttinguithed by him with greater faciliry 
and a greater degret of a¢turacy than the 
found of the voice, the variations of which 
he was'‘alfo very expert in defining. He 
judged of ‘beauty by feeling, and made 
pronunciation and the tone of voice a part 
of thif fadgment. He was very fure of 
theexaét fpot, where noife org yoice came 
from.’ *Tis ‘reported, that ‘he énte had a 
quarrel with his brother, whole eye-fight 
was 6f nd advantage to him’ to avoid his 
blows. Vexed at his taunts, and at fome- 
thing he took to be ill ufage, he laid hold 
of the firft objeé& at hand, threw it at him, 
ftruck him in the middle of tHe forehead, 
and knocked him down. This adventure, 
and fome others, caufed him to be cited 
before the Lieutenant of the Police of Pa- 
ris, where he then lived. The external 
figas of power that affect others in fo fen- 
fible'a manner, make no impreffion on the 
blind. He appeared before the magittrate 
as before his equal; his menaces did not 
in the leaft intimidate him. ¢ What will 
you do to me?” faid he to the magiftrate. 
* I will caft you, anfwered the magiftrate, 
into a dungeon.” * Ah! good Sir, re- 
plied the blind man, I have been in one 
thefe. five and twenty years paft..——[t 
may be perhaps thought that one’ born 
blind has no idea of vifion. - Of this we 
may judge by the anfwer of the fame blind 
perfon, when afked, What eyes are? 
Eyes, faid he, are an organ on which the 
air has the effeé&t my ftick has on my. 
hand. This is fo trye, added be, that, 
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when I place my hand between your eyes 
and an object, my hand is prefent, but the 
objtét is abfentto you. The fame thing 
happens to ine, when I feek for a thing 
with my ftick, and meet with another 
thing.—He defined a looking-glafs, ama- 
chine that gives things a relief far from 
themfelves, if placed conveniently rela- 
tively to them. Jult as my hand, added 
he, which I need not place near an cbjeé&t 
in order to feel it. How many renowned 
philofophers, fays a modern author, have 
fhewn lefs fubtiity in endeavouring to 
prove the truth of notions which have 
been equally falfe. 

Some blind men are fignal for a peculiar 
fagacity. One of this toit, who was pof- 
feffed of two hundred guineas, hid them 
ima corner of his garden ; but a neigh- 
bour, who had taken notice of what he 
was ahout, dug them up,‘and took them 
away with him, The blind man, not find- 
ing his money, fufpeéted who the thief 
might be. What fhould he do to have 
his money again ? He went to his neigh- 


bour, and faid that he came to him for ad« 
vice 3 that he had four hundred guineas, 
the half of which he had hid in a fafe 
place, and that he was thinking with 
himfelf whether he fhould depofit the reft 
in the fame place. The neighbour ad- 
vifed him to do fo, and conveyed back in 
all hafte the two hundred guineas, in hopes 
to be foon mafter of four hundred. But 
the blind man, having found his money, 
fecured it effedtually ; and calling upon 
his neighbour, told him, ¢ that the blind 
faw clearer than he did who had two eyes.” 

Qn a very dark night, a blind man was 
feen walking the itreets with a light in his 
hand, and a large bottle full of fome li« 
quor on his back. Some one, going a- 
Jong, knowing him, and furprized at the 
light: ¢ What a fimpleton thou art, faid 
he ; what want haft thou of a light ? Are 
not day and night the fame to thee ??—It 
is not tor myfelf that I carry the light, an- 
{wered the blind man ; itis rather that fuch 
boobies as you fhould not juftle againtt 
me, and break my bottle. 


The History of ENGLAND, continued from Page 299 of our laft, 


AFTER the proceedings in the Par- 
liament, thofe of the Convocation, which 
sas called with the Parliament, are next to 
be related. Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Chrift- 
church, was chofen Prolocutor. At the firft 
opening, there was a conteft between the 
two Houfes, that lafied fome days, concern- 
ing an addreisto the Queen. ‘TheLower 
Houle intended to cait tome reflelicns on 
the late reign, in imitation of what the 
Houfe of Commons had done ;. and thefe 
sefleftions were fo worded, as moft of the 
Bilhops were pointed at by them; but, the 
Upper Houfe refufing to concur, the Lower 
Heute receded ; and both agreed at laft in 
another addrefs, which was prefented to 
the Queen, and in which they exprefled 
their great * fenfe of the favour and good- 
nefs of God, in fetting her Majefty on 
the throne of her anceitors, and making 
herthe defender of that faith, of which 
fhe had been fo glorious an ornament. 
They thanked her Majefty for her many 
gracious aflurances of her unmoveable re- 
folution to fupport and proteét the Church 
of England, as by law eltablithed, and to 
continue it to future ages, by maintain- 
ing the fucceffion of the crown in the Pro- 
teftantline.” Andtold her Majefty, «That 
they promifed themfelves, that,. whatever 
might be wanting to reftore the Church to 
its due rights and privileges, her Majetty 
syguid have the glory of doing it, and of 


fecuring it to pofterity.” She told them 
in anfwer, *That their concurrence, in 
this dutiful addrefs, was a good prefage of 
their union in all other matters, which was 
very defirable for her fervice, and the 
good of theChurch.” But they did not 
aniwer her Majetty’s expe&tations. The 
former conteft was foon revived. . Many 
days were not pafled, before the Lower 
Houfe applied tothe Archbithop-of Can- 
terbury and his Suffragans ; begging that 
the matters in ditpute, about which there 
had been differences in two late Convoca- 
tions, concerning the manner of 4ynodical 
proceedings, and the right of the Lower 
Houfe to hold intermediate affemblies, 
might be taken into confideration, ‘and 
{peedily determined, that fo bufinefs might 
not be hindered, nor the order and peace 
of the Church difturbed. 

The Bithops refolved to offér them all 
that they could, without giving: up their 
character and authority, ‘They propofed, 
that, in the intervals of feffions, the Lower 
Houte might appoint Commirtees to pre- 
pare matters; and, when bufinefs was 
brought regularly before them, the Arch- 
bifhop would fo order the prorogations, 
that they m ght have fufficient time to fit 
and deliberste about it, ‘This fully fatif- 
fied many of that Body; but the majority 
ftill infifted on the right to hold affemblies, 
and continue to act as an Houfe in the 
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intervals of prorogations ; and therefore 
renewed their requeft, that fomething 
might be offered, more effectual to the pur- 
pole intended. 

On that day, it was ordered by the 
Houfe of Commons, that Mr. Lloyd (fon 
of the Bifhop of Worcefter) thould be pro- 
fecuted by the Attorney-general, ‘ after 
his privilege, as a Member of the Lower 
Houfe of Convocation, was out.’ This 
being taken notice of by the Lower Houfe 
of Convocation, they, on the 20th of 
November, ordered, that their Prolocu- 
tor, and three of their Members, fhould 
wait on Mr, Speaker of the Honourable 
Houfe of Commons, to return their hum- 
ble thanks to him, and to that moft Ho- 
nourable Houfe, for the great favour which 
they had on all occafions been pleafed to 
exprefs ; and particularly for the great re- 
gard which they of themfelves, without 
juggeftion or follicitation, were pleafed to 
have to the privileges of their Houle, in the 
cafe of one of their Members, who had 
the misfertune to fall under their difplea- 
fure. This was read to Mr. Speaker, at 
his houfe, November the arft, and, the 
fame day, he read it in the Houle of Com- 
mons; who thereupon paffed a vote, by 
which it was refolved, ‘ That the Houfe 
would, on all occafions, afiere the juft 
rights and privileges of the Lower Houfe 
ot Convocation.” Which made fome con- 
clude, that now they thould certainly car- 
ry their point. But the Archbifhops and 
Bifiops, retolving to ftaod their ground, 
the very next day, November the 224, 
made anfwer to the Lower Houfe, that 
they thought they had offered what was 
fufficient towards the ending the differences 
there had been between them. That they 
could not depart from the Arclibithop’s 
right of proroguing the whole Convoca- 
tion, with confeat of his Suffragans, ac- 
cording ta conftant ufage. That, by the 
fame a&, by which the Convocation is 
prorogued, ‘the whole bufine{s of the Con- 
vocation is continued, in the ftate it is then 
in, to'that farther day of the next feffion. 
That they could not admit of their new 
claim s- aad that-what bad been offered 


was tufficient for the doing of any bulinefs, 


to he done in Convocation. 

Upon: this, the Lower Houfe, reprefent- 
ing it,as met-fo reafonable, -that either 
Houfe fhould be Judge over the other, ia 
its own. capfe, propofed to refer the con- 
troverfy) to‘ the Queen's. decfion, and to 
fuch as fhe fhould appoint to near and 
fettle it. 

The Bifhops anfwered, That they did 
not admire their aff-éling to expreis thom- 


felves in a manner that fets the two Honfes 
on fuch an equality, as was inconfiftent 
with the Epifcopal authority, and the Arch- 
bithop’s Prefidency. ‘That they reckoned 
themlelves fafe and happy in the Queen’s 
profection, and would pay all due fub- 
miffion to her orders; but could nat 
think it proper to trouble her with the 
controverfy ; and that it was not in their 
power to part with any of thofe rights 
velted in them by the conititution of the 
Charch, and the Jaws and cuftoms of the 
realm. Indeed, it would have been a 
ftrange fight, very acceptable tothe ene- 
mies of the Church, chiefly to Papifts, to 
fee the two Houles of Convocation plead- 
ing theic authority and rights before a 
Committee of Council, that was to deter= 
thine the matter. ‘The Lower Houfe, per~ 
ceiving that, by oppofing their Bifhops ia 
fo harfh as well as unheard-of a manner, 
they were reprefented as favourers of Pref- 
bytery, to clear themfelves of that impu- 
tation, addreffed the Upper Houfe the 
fame day, fignifying their concern to find. 
themfelves afperfed, as ill affe&ted to the 
Metropolitical and Epi{copal rights ; and 
therefore they thought themfelves obliged 
to make and fign the declaration annexed, 
praying their Lordfhips not to credit any 
fuch evil fuggettion, and to caule their de- 
claration to be entered in their books. 

The fubftance of their ceclaration was : 
® Whereas they have been fcandaloufly and 
maticioufty reprefented, asfavourers of Pref- 
bytery, in oppofition to Epifcopacy, they 
now declared, That they acknowledged the 
order of Bithops, as fuperior to Prefbyters, 
to be of divine apoftolical inftitution,and that 
they claimed no rights, but what they con- 
ceived neceffary to the very being of the 
Lower Houfe of Convocation.” 

The party, that voted together and kept 
their intermediate feffions, figned this de- 
claration 3; and, in an additional addrefs of 
the fame day, defired the Bifhops to concur 
in fetiling the do€trine of the divine apo- 
ftolical right of Epifeopacy, that it might 
be the ftanding rule of the Church. This 
was a plain attempt to make a canon or 
conftitution, without obtaining-a royal li- 
cence 3 which, by the ftatute confirming 
the fabmiffion of the Clergy in Henry the 
Viilth’s time, made both them, and all 


-who chofe.them, incur a premunire. For 
this reafon, many of the Lower Houfe, 


in’ a feparate addrefs to the Archbifhop, 
difelaimed the Declaration, as apprehenfive 
of the danger of fuch a proceeding, tho’ 
they did not obje& againft the truth of 
their dotrine 3 praying, that their diffene 
might be entered in their books, 
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Whilft the Bithops were confidering of 
an anfwer to the addrefs and declaration, 
the Lower Houfe prefented a petition to 
the Queen, fhewing that, after ten years 
interruption of heldirg Convocations, fe- 
veral queftions arofe, in that in 1700,-con- 
cerning the rights and liberties of the 
Lower Houfe, and particularly about pro- 
rogations and adjournments. That the 
Upper Houfe had refufed a verbal confe- 
rence. That, in the next Conyocation, 
the fame queltion togk place; and that it 
was expected they fhould abfolutely fubmit 
to their Lordfhips judgment, thovg:: in 
their own gcaule, Thar, in this Convo- 
cation, they had applied to their Lord- 
fhips to fugget a method to fettle the 
matter ; but, not fucceeding, had offered 
to fubmit it to her Majefty’s determination, 
which their Lordfhiys alfo declined. They 
ther<fore fled for proteétion and relief to 
her Majefty, begging the would call the 
queftion into her own royal audience, &c. 
The Queen promifed to confider their pe- 
tition, and fend them an anfwer as {oon as 
fhe could. By this means the matter was 
brought into the hands of the Miniftry ; 
the Earl of Notangham was of their fide ; 
but confeffed he underftood not the con- 
troverfy. The Judges, and the Qucen’s 
Council, were ordered to examine. how the 
matter ftood, in point of law, which was 
thus ftated to them: The conftant prac- 
tice, as far as there were books: or records, 
was,that theArchbifhop prorogued theCon- 
vocation by a fchedule; of this the form 
was fo fixed, ‘that it could not be altered, 
but by a& of Parliament: There was a 
elaufe in the fchedule, that continued all 
matters before the Convocation,.in the 
ftate in which they were, to the day to 
which he prorogued them: Hence it. was 
evident, that there,could be no intermedi- 
ate feffion, for a feffion of the Lower 
Houle could, by paffing a vote. in any 
matter, alter the ffate it was in. What 
opinion the Lawyers came to, in this.mat- 
ter, was kepta fecret. It was not doubt- 
ej but they were againft the preienfions of 
the Lower Houfe. The Queen made no 
anfwer to their addrefs; and, it was be- 
Tieved, the reafon was, hecaufe. the: an- 
fwer mult, according to the opinion of the 


Lawyers, haye been contrary to wat. the, 


Lower Houle expected ; and therefoue,the 
Minitters chofe rather to give no. anlwer, 


and that it fliould feem to be forgot, than. 
that fuch an one fhould be given, as would... 


put anendto the debate, which they,in- 
tended to cherifh and fupport. |... 


Mean while, the Lower Houfe locke 
om wat they did, in the matrer of thejr 
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declaration, as a mafter-piece ; for, if the 
Bithops concurred with them, they rec- 
koned they gained their point; and, if 
they refuled ir, they refolved to make 
them, who. would not come up to fuch a 
pofitive affertion of the divine right of 
Epifcopacy, pals for fecret favourers of 
Prefbytery, But the Bifhops faw their 
defigns ; and therefore the Archbifhop fent 
them for anfwer, that the preface to the 
Form of Ordination contained a declara- 
tion of three orders of minitters: from the 
Avoftles time, viz Bifhops, Priefts, and 
Deacons; to which they had fubferibed ; 
But that he and his brethren. conceived, 
that, without a royal licence, they had 
not authority to ¢ attempt, ena&, pro- 
mulge, or execute, any canon,’ &c. by 
whatever name, it might be called, which 
fhould concern either dogtrineor difcipline: 
And that this was the opinion, of divers 
learned pertons in their own Houle x But 
that they took novice of heir zeal for the 
Epifcopal order, and hoped they;would aé 
agreeably to it,in the r future proceedings. 

The Lower Houle, on February 11, 
1702-3, replied, That they wondered at 
their Lordfhips caution: That they would 
not fo much as fatisty the lower clergy, 
that they did not diflent from: thems even 
in this pointtoo. They took the.freedom 
to tell their Lordhhips, .that: they mif- 
recited the flatute of Henry,.VJIE, and 
fignified to them, that declaring ‘their 
fenfe concerning a truth in religion, {pe- 
culative only, and without requiring either 
affent or obedience, was not,dosbidden by 
that act; And intimate theirs forrow, that 
the refleGlions of ignarant andimal.cious 
men (of which. they complained ito, their 
Lordfhips) were rather -likely to: be)con- 
firmed by their Lordships anfwer 4, and 
difcover their refeniment of the ¢lefingyad- 
monition, &c. After this rephy,ithefemat- 
ters were at a full fand, when, the feflion 
came to an end by the prorogation of the 
Parliament, Vist 

From thofe difputes in: Convocation di- 
vifions ran sheangh the whele body of the 
Clergy, and, to fix thefe, new names were 
found out; They were diftinguithed by 
the names of HicuH,CHugcH,aed Low 
CuurcH. All thattreated the Dollgnters 
with temper, and. moderation, , aad»iwere 
for refiding conftantly at theix caresy and 
for labousing diligently in theso,5, that ex- 


_prefied a zeal againft, the Prince of ‘Wales, 


and for the Revolution ; that.withed well 


.fo the prefent war, and, to.the.alliange a- 


ganit France 3 were reprefented;,as fecret 
favourers of Prefbytery, and as ill- affected 
to the Church, and were called ‘ Law 
ae ae Churches 
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Church-men ;” It was faid, that they were 
in the Church only while the law and 
preferments were on its fides; but that 
they were ready to give it up, as foon 
as they faw a proper time for declaring 
themfelves. With thefe falfe and invidious 
characters did the High party endeavour 
to load all thofe who could not be brought 
into their meafures and defigns. 

Abcut this time, the Earl of Claren- 
don’s Hiftory was put to prefs, after it 
had lain by thirty years, it being thought 
a proper feafon to publifh it, For it was 
now become’ fafhionable to caft reproach 
on her Parliamentary right, on purpofe 
to affront that of the late King, as well 
as the right of the Houfe of Hanover. To 
do it the more effectually, the Queen's 
heirfhip was-traced down from Euward 
the Confeflor, and, as. a vifible proof of 
it, the Queen wes put upon curing the 
King’s-evil, according to the divine gift, 
defcended on. all the hereditary Kings 
from the Confeffor. Care therefore was 
taken to infert it in the public news pa- 
pers, in one of which it was faid: * Yef- 
terday the Queen was gracioully pleafed to 
touch, for the King’s-evil, fome particular 
pefons in ‘private: And, three weeks 
after, December r9, * Yefterday, about 
twelve at noon, her Majefty was pleafed 
to touch, /#s' St. James's, about twenty 
perfons afflidted with the King’s-evil.” 
Again; * Bath, O&ober 6. A great num- 
ber of perfens' coming to this place, to be 
touched bythe Queen’s Majefty tor the 
evil, her ‘Majefty commanded Dr. Tho- 
mas Gardiner, her chief Surgeon, to exa- 
nine themrall-particularly, which was ac- 
cordingly-done by him; of whom but 
thirty appeared to have the evil, which he 
certified by titkets, as is ufaal; and thofe 
thirty were all touched that day privately, 
by reafon’ of ‘her Majelty’s not having a 
proper iconventency for the folemnity.’ 
To make the thing the more ferious, an 
Office is inferted in the Liturgy, to be ufed 
on this occafion.’ Charles Barnard, the 
Surgeony who had “made this touching 
the fubje& of his raillery all his ‘ife-time, 
tll he became Body-furgeon at Court, and 
found it a good perquifite, folved all diffi- 
culties by telling his é¢ompanions, with a 
fleer : “Really one could not have thought 
it, if one had not feen it.” Oldm. TI. p. 302. 

The beginning of the war in America 
proved .wnfortanatey through ‘the Tofs of 
Vice admiral Bembow. He was'fent into 
the Welts Indies, ‘with a fquadron: of ‘men 
of war, and*ftarioned at Jamaica, to watch 
the enemy in thofe parts. He failed from 
Port Royal, the asth of July, s7da, in 

5 < 


order to join Rear-admiral Whetfone. 
But, having advice, on the 14th, by the 
Colchefter and Pendennis, who joined him 
that day, that Du Caffe was expeéted in 
thofe feas, he went in fearch of him. Du 
Caffe was carrying the Spanifh Duke of 
Albuquerque to his government of Mexi- 
co, with a goed number of troops on 
board. Bembow took and deftroyed by 
the way eight or ten merchant-fhips, and 
a man of war, capable of carrying fifty 
guns. The roth of Auguft, he difcovered 
Du Caffe wito four large thips of war, a 
frigate of thirty guns, which had been a 
Dutch fly-boar, a fmal] fhip full of fol- 
diers, with a floop and three fmall veffels, 
Bembow, giving him chace, and refol- 
ving to fight him, d:{pofed his fhips in the 
following line: ‘The Defiance, Captain 
Richard Kirkby ; the Pendennis, Captain 
Thomas Hudfon; the Windfor, Captain 
John Conftables the Breda, Vice-admicai 
Bembow, with Captain Fogg; the Green- 
wich, Captain Cooper Wade; the Ruby, 
Captain George Walton; and the Fal- 
mouth, Captain Samuel Vincent. Being 
uneafy to fee fome of his thips fo long in 
coming up, and in diforder; and obter- 
ving that the Defiance and Windfor did 
‘not make any hafte to come into their fta- 
tion, he fent to them to make more fail. 
The night approaching, the Admiral 
ftcered along-fide of the enemy, and en- 
deavoured to keep near them, though not 
with adefign to attack them before the 
Dcfiance was a-breaft of the headmotft thip. 
But, before this was done, the Falmouth 
in the rear attacked the fly-boat, and the 
Windfor the thip a brealt of her; as alfo 
did the Defiance. Soon after, the Admi- 
ral was obliged to do the fame, having re- 
ceived the fire of the French thip a-breaft 
of him. The Defiance and Windfor, af- 
ter they had teceived two or three broad- 
fides from the enemy, broke from the line 
out of gan-fhot. The two fternmoft thips 
of the French lay upon the Admiral, 
which very much galled him, the fhips in 
the rear not Coming up/as they ought. It 
was four o’ clock when the engagement 
began, and it continued till it was dark. 
The Admiral, perceiving that the French 
would decline fighting, if they could, re- 
folved to purfue them ; and, believing.that, 
if he‘led “himfelf on all tacks, the other 
Captains, for thame, would not fail to 
follow’ his’ example, he ordered the fol- 
fowing line of battle: The Breda, Defi- 
ance, ‘Wintifor, Greenwich, Ruby, Pen- 
dennis, and Falmouth, On the zoth, at 
break of day, the Admiral was within 
gun-fhot of the enemy; but the other 
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fhips, excépt the Ruby alone, which was 
up with him, were three, four, and five 
miles a-ftern. At two in the afternoon, 
the fea. breeze rifing, the enemy got into a 
line, making what fail they could. The 
other thips not coming up, the Admiral, 
in the Breda, with the Roby, plied their 
chace guns on them till night, when they 
Jeft off; but kept them company al! night. 
The arft, at day-light, the Admiral be- 
ing on the quarter of the fecond fhip of the 
enemy, and within point blank fhot, the 
Ruby being a head of him, the French 
fhip fired at the Ruby, which fhe returned. 
The two French thips which were a-head 
fell off, there being little wind, and 
brought their guns to bear on the Ruby. 
The Breda brought her guns to bear on 
the French fhip, and fhattered her very 
much, which obl ged her to tow off. Bur 
the Ruby was likewife fo much fthattered 
in her mafts, fails, and rigging, that the 
Admiral was obliged to lie by her, and 
fend boats to tow her off. This aétion 
held almoft two hours, during which the 
rear-fhip of the enemy was a-breait of the 
Defiance and Windior, who never fired 
a gun, though within point blank. At 
eight o'clock in the morning, a gale of 
w'nd fptinging up, the enemy made what 
fail they° could, and the Admiral chaced 
them, in hopes to come up with them. At 
two that afternoon, the Admiral got a- 
breaft of two of the ternmott of the ene- 
my’s fhips: and, in hopes to difable them 
in ther mfts and rigging, he began to 
fire on them, as did fome of the fhips a- 
ftern ; but, lying a-breaft of them, they 
po'nted wholly at him, which galled his 
thip much in her rigging, and difmounted 
two or three of the lower tier guns. How- 
ever, the Admiral made what way he 
gould after the French, who ufed all pol- 
fible flufts to avoid fighting. The 22d, 
atday-light, the Greenwich was about 
three leagues a-flern, though the fignal for 
the line of battle was never ftruck, night 
por day. The reft of the fhips were in- 
differently near, except the Ruby, the ene- 
my being about a mile and a ‘halfa head. 
At three in the afternoon; the wind turn- 
¢1 to the fouthwardy which before had 
been eafterly.. This gave the ehemy the 
weather-gage ; but, im ‘tacking, the-Ad- 
miral fetched within gun-thotot the ftern- 
moft of them, firing at eachcothet;' bat; 
his line. being much out of order, and 
fome of his ships three: miles a-iftern,: no- 
thing more could be done, In the night 


the enemy was very uneafy, dleering their 
couries very often between the weft and 
The 234, about bresk of day, 
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the enemy was about fix miles a-breaft of 
them; and the fly-boat feparated from 
the enemy out of fight. At ten o’clock, 
the enemy tacked, the wind being at eaft. 
nortn eatt, but variable. The Admiral 
fetched wsthin point-blank fhot of two of 
them, paffing broadfides at each other, 
Soon atter, he tacked, and purfued them 
what he could. The Ruby being difabled, 
the Admiral ordered her for. Port-Royal, 
At eight that evening, the Englith (qua. 
dron was about two miles diftant from the 
enemy, they fteering fouth-ealt, and very 
little wind, then at north-wett, and vari. 
able, The Admiral fteered after them, 
but all his thrips, except the Falmouth, 
fell much a-ftern, At twelve, the enemy 
began to feparate. The 24th,.at two in 
the morning, the Admiral came up with. 
in cali of the fternmoft, and fired a broad. 
fide, which the French, returned. At 
tiree o'clock, by a chain-fhot, Bem- 
bow’s right leg was broke in. pieces, and 
he was carried down ; .but this brave man 
prefzntly ordered his cradle on the quar- 
ter-deck, and continued the. fight till 
day, when appeared the.ruins of a thip 
of about feveaty guns. The Falmouth 
affifted in this affur. very much, but no 
other fhip. Soon after days the. Admi- 
ral faw the other part of the enemy com- 
ing towards him with a ftrang eatfterly 
gale; and, at the fame time, the Wind- 
for, Pendennis, and Greenwich, .a-head 
of the enemy, came to leeward, of the difa- 
bled fhip, fired their broadfides; paffed 
her, and ftood to the fouthward,.. Then 
the Defiance followed, them, came alfo to 
leeward of the difabled fhip and_fired part 
of her broadfide.. Tne difabled thip did 
not fire above twenty guns at the Defiance, 
before fhe ran away before, the wind, low- 
ered both her topfails, and ran to leeward 
of the Falmouth, which was then a gun- 
fhot to leeward of the Admiral) knotting 
her rigging, without any regard to the fig- 
nal of battle. The enemy teeing the other 
two Englith thips ftanding to the fouth- 
ward, and expefting they would have tack- 
ed and ftood with them, they brought to 
with their heads to thé northward ; but, 
-feeing thefe three fhips did not.tack, bore 
down upon the Admiral, ran between the 
difabied thip and him, and {Hot his main- 
topfail yard, and flattered his rigging 
much ; none of the other fhips' being near 
him, “nor taking any nofice cf the battle- 
fienal, The Captain: of the Breda fired 
two pins at thofe fhips a-head, in order to 
pot'them in mind of their duty; and, on 
the other hand, the French, feeing this 
great diforder, brought to, and lay by thet 
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own difabled thip, manned her again, and 


took her in tow. The Breda’s rigging 
being much fhattered, fhe lay by till ten 
o'clock, and, being then refitted, the Ad- 
miral ordered the Captain to purfuethe ene- 
my, who was then about three miles diftance 
to leeward, having the difabled thip in tow, 
fering north-ealt, the wind at fouth-fouth- 
weft. The Admiral, in the mean time, 
made all the fail after them he could, the 
battie- fignal being ftillout : But, the enemy 
taking encouragement trom the behaviour 
of fome of ttie Englith Captains, the Ad- 
miral ordered Captain Fogg to fend to the 
Captains to keep their line, and to behave 
themfelves like men. Upon this, Captain 
Kirkby came'on beard the Admiral, and 
prefled him: very earneftly to defift from 
any further engagement ; which made the 
Admiral defirous to know the opinion of 
the other Captains ; and, accordingly, he 
ordered Captain Fogg to make the fignal 
for all the Captains to come on board. 
Moft of them concurring with Captain 
Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the 
Admiral, not being able to prevail with 
them to come to any vigorous refolutions, 
thought it not fit to venture any farther ; 
though, at this time, he was a broadfide 
of the enemy, ‘and had a fair opportunity 
of fighting them, the mafts and yards in 
a good condition, and few men killed, 
except thofe on board the Breda. 

After this unfortunate aétién, Admiral 
Bembow returned to Jamaica, where, on 
the 6th of Oftiber, 1703, he iffued out a 
comm:ffion ‘to* Rear-admiral Whetftone, 
and fome Captains, to hold a Court-mar- 
tial, for the trial of the Captains, Kirk- 
by, Conftable, Wade, and Hudfon; who 
were charged’ with cowardice, breach of 
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orders, and neglect of duty, in the late 
engagement off Carthagena. The Court- 
martial held four davs, and, upon full 
proof, Kirkby and Wade were fentenced 
to be fhot to death, hut the execution 

to be refpited, till her Majefty’s pleafure 
fhould be known. Conftable was cleared 
by his own Officers and men of cowardice; 
but, the other crimes being proved againit 
him, he was cafbiered from the Queen's 
fervice, with imprifonment during her plea- 
fure : And, as for Hudfon, he died fome 
days before the trial, Captain Vincent, 
Commander of the Falmouth, and Captain 
Fogg, Commander of the Admiral’s thip, 
were alfo tried for figning a paper, with 
Captain Ki-kby and the reft, againft en- 
gaging the French, when there was fo fair 
an opportunity, with probability of fuc- 
ces, But, upon their alledging, that they 
did it only becaufe they were perfuaded, 
confidering the cowardly behaviour of thofe 
Captains, that, upon another engagement, 
they would wholly defert, and Jeave the 
Admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, 
a prey to the enemy: And, upon the 
charaéter, given by the Admiral and o- 
thers, of their great courage and gallant 
behaviour in the battle, the Court thought 
fit only to. fufpend them from. their em- 
ployment in her Majefty’s fervice; and, 
witha], that their fufpenfion fhould not 
take place, till the High-admiral’s plez- 
fure fhould be known. The Queen con- 
firmed the fentence paffed upen the Cap- 
tains Kirkby, Wade, and Confable, who 
were fent to England in the Briftol man 
of war; and, upon their arrival at Ply- 
mouth, on the 14th of April, 1703, the 
two firft were immediately fhot to death. 

[Io be continued. } 


On the poifemed ARROWS made Uf of at Macaflar, aed in other petty States of 
the Ile Celebes, extradted from the Reletion of M. Cleyerus, and accompanied by 
the Journal of M. Spielman, Commandant of the Troops of the Republic of Hoi- 


land in the Eaft-Indies. 


Ve U will not perhaps take it amifs 
to learn fome particulars concerning 
that fatal poifon with which the inhabitants 
of Macaffar ‘poifon their arrows, and by 
which they have deftroyed fo great a num- 
ber of our foldiers, r 

They fhoot thofe arrows by blowing into 
trunks of sa and the flighteft wound, 
were it only on,the tkin, is followed by a 
Prompt and certain death. If the poifon 
# recently prepared, the mifchief is reme- 
dilels ; but ,when it has grown old, or 
evaporated, jt Tofes much of its ftrength, 
and it is therefore that thefe people are ex- 
teeding careful to fecure it from the im- 


preffions of the air. Human excrements 
{wallowed by the wounded perfon is the 
beft known remedy, as exciting vomiting, 
againft this poifon ; bur, when of a danger« 
ous qualicy, it mixes immediately with 
the bleed, 1s: carried to the heart, and then 
this remedy is ineffectual. Thofeiflandeis 
alfo carry potfoned poniards about them, 
which they:cali kriflen, that caufea fudden 
gang:enein the wounds they make, which 
it is impoffible to remedy. 


JOURNAL of M, Spretman. 


What I have learned from the petrycon- 
qucred 
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quered Kings of Macaflar, concerning the 
wood they make their arrows of, and the 
mortal poiton they inteé&t them with, feemed 
rome fufficiently interefting todeferve being 
sélated. They have this wood from Paffir, 
and the poifon from Koete, the moft dif- 
tant part of the iffe fromthe fea-coatt ; and 
thoie petty Kings, who are all relations or 
allies, bind themfelves by oath, motto com- 
municate the true fecret of the preparation 
of thofe poituned arrows to any, but the 
Grandees of the kingdom. Of the poifons 
made ufe of in this ifland fome are more ac- 
tive than others ; and that got from the in- 
habitants of the mountains of Loradia is 
not very violent, it being thought by feve- 
ral that the Loradians will not pare with 
the moft aétive, which on occafion they 
referve for themfelves. Some may be 
found of greater force in the territory of 
Macaffar, but few of this quarter and 
among the Bugians know how to diftin- 
guith the moft violent from the weaker ; 
and, of all the petty Sovereigns we have 
fubdued, thofe of Soping and Lometa ap- 
peared to me the beft vorfed in the nature 
of thefe poifons, and the choice to be made 
of them, 

This poifon muft be kept in a temperate 
place, excefs of heat and cold being equally 
hurtful to it; fo that great attention is ufed 
toguard it againf either, and tokee, it from 
evaporating, by putting it in clole boxes, 
wrapped up in linen of ten folds, renewed 
every 7th day. Thofe petty Kings in- 
formed me, that, in the environs of the 
places where the trees grow that produce 
it, no plant or other vegetable is feen for a 
very confiderablediftance ; and this poifon 
is the infpiffated juice that flows from in- 
cifions made in ahe bark of thofe trees, the 
fame way as other concrete juices are ex- 
traéted from certain plants and fome other 
trees. This juice, in flowing from the 
tree, is brown, or of a dark red; and foon 
after, becomes hard as ftone, retaining 
the fame coluur. When this poifoned l1- 
quor is to be gathered, as the t ees it oozes 
trom cannot be approached without dan- 
ger, becaufe, if one drop only fell on the 
hand, it would caufe a ftiffnefs and con- 
traétion of all the limbs, thofe that trade in 
it make ufe of long hollow pieces of bam- 
boo, at the extremity of which they fit in 
a fall iron tube pointed at one of the 
ends, which they ftick into. the bark of 
thofe trees, whence afterwards diftils a 
liquor, that runs into the cavity of the 
reeds, and foon hardens therein, which 
they carry to their Kings, under the form 
of grains or globules of different bignefs. 
In the kingdom of Macaffar, feveial tmall 
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maffes are made of thofe grains, relatively 
to the different degrees of force and aétivity 
fuppofed in them; and then the eye is fuf« 
ficient to judge of the violence of this poi- 
fons In fuch cafe a certain quantity 
theuld be rafped, and the powder diffolved 
in water; but the moft intelligent content 
themfelves with dipping the mafs in the 
water, and, by the greater or lefs ebullition 
the concrete juice excites therein, they 
judge of the degrees of violence in the poi- 
fon. 

In order to poifon the point of thei¢ 
arrows, which thefe people commonly make 
of the teeth of Requin, they fcrape off a 
certain quantity, and, the poifon being dif- 
folved in water to the confiftence of a mu- 
cilage, they infufe into the fame water 2 
certain herb, which the Malayefe all 
Lampogany,and the inhabitants of Macaf- 
far Latapoia, which fignifies the fame 
thing as bitter ginger, becaufe this plant 
refembles ginger, and is bitter, inftead of 
having its pungent and aromatic tafte, 
The liquor is afterwards ftrained, and the 
point of the arrows dipped into it, which 
they carefully preferve f om the impreffion 
of the air, by fhutting them up exaétly in 
quivers, or bamboo reeds ; and the poi- 
fon they are impregnated with may retain 
all its force for two years, but it may alfo 
fometimes lofe it in two months time, and 
the whole maf{s of this poifoned juice often 
{poils, and retains no more virtue, when 
it has not been well preferved. It has 
been above obferved, that when this poi- 
fon was of the moft violent kind, it caufed 
a great ebullition in the water, and 
that it could be handled and even prepared 
without danger; yet during the operation 
a very fenfible augmentation of heat is 
perceptible in all parts of the body. 

This poifon caules death undoubtedly by 
mixing with the blood, and, when itis of the 
moft violent kind, all the antidotes I have 
feen ufed bythe natives of the country are 
ineffeQual againft the poifon, and death is 
then as fudden as it is inevitable. It is even 
pretended ,that when, by the means of fome 
counter-poifons, one has been happy ¢- 
nough to avoid a fudden death, it has 
been only retarded; that the poifon 
{till a&ts at the expiration of one, two, and 
even three years, and deftroys the wound- 
ed perfon after this long interval of time. 
Death is particularly certain in regard to 
thoie who in fuch circumftances, an 
after having been wounded by thofe poi- 
fonous arrows, make ufe of women, oF 
only cohabit with them; as likewife thofé 
who eat mufhrooms, and other fmiae 
produRtions of the earth, 
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Natura History of the DOG, tranflated from the French of M. Bur Fon, 
with a finely engraved Reprefentation of the Dog of Siberia. 


Allnefs of ftature, elegance of form, 

ftrength of body, liberty of motions, 
in fhort, all ftriking external qualities, are 
not what is moft noble in an animated be- 
ing; and, as in man, we prefer genius 
to figure, courage to ftrength, fentiments 
to heauty ; we therefore judge that inter- 
nal qualities are the moft commendable in 
the animal, as by them it differs from the 
automaton, rifes above the vegetable, and 
approaches nearer to us. It is fentiment 
therefore that enngbles its being, that go- 
verns and vivifics it, that commands the 
organs, renders thé limbs active, excites 
defire, and gives matter progreflive mo- 
tion, will, and life.” 

The perfection of the animal depends 
therefore on the perfe&tion of fentiment; 
the more extenfive it is, the more facul- 
ties and refources has the animal, the more 
it exifts, and the greater are its relations 
with the reft of the world; and when the 


fentiment i$ nice, exquifite, and can be. 


made ftill more perfect by education, the 
animal becomes worthy of entering into 
fociety with man: He knows how to con- 
cur with his defigns, watch over his fatety, 
help, defend, and flatter him: He knows 
how, by affiducus fervices and reiterated 
carefles, to procure for himfelf the love of 
his mafter, nay, even to captivate, him, 
and of his tyrant to make himlelf a pro- 
te&tor. 

The dog, befides the beauty of his form, 
agility, Arength, and fwiftnefs, poffeffes 
ina very eminent degree all the internal 
qualities that may acquire for him the re- 
gard of man. A hot, furious, and fan- 
guinary temper, makes the wild dog ter- 
rible to all animals, but this temper in the 
tame dog is pliable to the fofteft fenti- 
ments, and to the pleafure of attachment, 
and defire of pleating. He comes creep- 
ing along to lay his courage, ftrength, and 
talents at his mafter’s .eet; he waits his 
orders to make ufe of them; he confults, 
interrogates, and fupplicates him ; a wick 
is fufficient, and he underftands the figns 
of his will, Withowt having as man-the 
light of thought, he has, all the warmth 
and vivacity of .fentiment; and has a 
greater fhare than he has of fidelity and 
conftancy in his affeétions ; no ambition, 
no intereft, no defire of revenge, no dread 
but that of difpleafing, he is all over ar- 
dour and obedience. More fenfible of re- 
# membering benefits than injuries, he is not 
offended by ill treatment; he Suffers and 
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forgets it, or only remembers it .to be- 
come fonder ; and, far from being irritated 
or running away, he voluntarily expofes 
Kimfelf to the fame again; he licks the 
hand, that inftrument of pain, which had 
juft ftruck him, makes no other refiftance, 
to it than complaints, and at length dif- 
arms it by patience and fubmiffion. 
More docile than man, more tragtable 
than any other animal, the dog not only: 
is taught in a fhort time, but alfa .con-, 
forms himfelf to the motions, manners,. 
and all the habits of thofe that command, 
him. He may be faid to have imbibed the 
manners and ftrain of living of the houfe 
he inhabits; as other domeftics, ‘he js 
haughty and difdainful among the great, 
and clownifh and furly in the country. 
Always mindful of his matter, and re-- 
fpeftful to his friends, he fhews no atfen- 
tion to indifferent perfons, and is a, de- 
clared enemy of thofe who by their condi- 
tion are obliged to be importunate ;.-he - 
knows them by their cloaths, their-voice, 
their geftures, and hinders them to ap-:. 
proach. When at night the guarding’ of - 
the houfe is confided to him, he becomes 
more fharp, and fometimes fierce and ter- 
rible; he watches and makes his rounds ; 
he fcents out ftrangers at a diftance, and, 
if they but ftop and attempt to get over an 
incloiure, he fprings forth, forbids them 
to'pafs, and by reiterated barking, efforts, 
and angry howlings, alarms the family. 
Equally furious againft men of prey and 
carnivorous animals, he falls on, wounds, 
and tears them; takes from them what 
they endeavoured to carry off; but, fatif. 
fied in having conquered, he remains on 
the {poils, does not touch them, even for 
gratifying his appetite, and at the fame 
time gives examples of courage, tempe- 


‘rance, and fidelity. 


We may know of what importance this 
{pécies is in the order of nature, by fup- 
pofing for an inftant that it had never ex 
ifted. How could man, without the help 
of the dog, conquer, tame, and reduce 
other animals to flavery? How could he 
even now difcover, hunt after, and deftroy 
wild and hurtful beafis ? For his own fee 
curity, and to make himfelf Mafler of 


.the living world, he muft have begun by 


affociating. with animals, by conciliating 
with fweetnefs and foothing blandifhments 


‘thofe which were found capable of attach« 


ment and obedience, in order to oppofe 
them to others; The fir& art of man has 
Aaa therefofe 
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therefore been the education of the dog, 
and the fruit of this art the conqueft and 
peaceable poffeffion of the earth. 

Mof animals have more agility, fwift- 
nefs, ‘ftrength, and even courage than 
man ; nature has better fortified and arm- 
ed’ them; their fenfes are likewife more 
ogee efpecially their faculty of fmel- 
ing. To’ have gained a courageous {pe- 
cies, and’ docile as that of the dog, is an 
acquifition of new fenfes, and faculties 


that were wanting to us. The machines 


and inftruments we have imagined for per- 
fe&ting our other fenfes, and increating 
their extent, do not come near, even in 
point of utility, to thofe ready made ma- 
chines nature prefents us with, and which, 
by -fupplying the imperfe&tion of our 
{mell, have fupplied us with great and 
everlafting means of conquering and reign- 
ing: And'the dog, faithful to man, will 
always'retain’a portion of empire, a de- 
gree va oor wn over other animals ; he 
commands them, he reigns himfelf at the 
head of the flock; he makes himfelf to be 
better underftood than the voice of the 


fiepherd; fafety, order and difcipline are 


the fruits of his vigilance and aftivity ; 
it is a people fubje& to him, which he 
conduéts, proteéts, and againft which he 
never ufes force but for maintaining peace. 

“It is more efpecially in war, it is againft 
animals that até enemies or independent, 
that his courage manifefts itfIf, and his 


imelligence’ dilplays itf-lf in all its re-' 


fources.’ “Natural ralents here, unite with 
the acquired ‘qualities. So foon as the 
neife: of' arms°is Heard} {0° foo as the 


found 6f the Horn, or the hintfiman’s voice, | 


has giver the fiznal of approaching war ; 
the dég, burning with new-ardours, {peaks 
his: joy ‘by tHe moft lively tranfporis ; he 
declares by his motions and cries His im- 
patient for engaging, and defire for con- 
quering: ‘Afterwards, marching on in fi- 
lence} He endeavours to reconnoitré the 
country, to difcover and furprife the enemy 


in‘ his’ ftrong- hold ; he’ inveftigates “his - 


traces, follows them ftep by ftep, and b 
different accents points out the time, ‘dif- 


tance, kind, and even age of him he pur- 


fues, 

Intimidated, preffed, dé{pairing to find 
fafety in flight, the animal has likewife 
recourfé to all his faculties, and oppofes 
craft to fagacity. The refources of inftine& 
were riever more admirable. “In ordér to 
confound the dog, and make him lofefight 
of his track, he goes, comes, and returns 
the fame way he came. He rebounds ; he 
would fain detach himfelf from ‘the earth, 
and fupprefs fpace ; he jumps over roads. 
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and ditches, fwims over rivers, but ftil} 
purfued, and, not being able to annihilate 
his body, he endeavours to put another in 
its place, by troubling the repofe of a 
younger and lefs experienced neighbour, 
whom he roufes and makes to fly away 
with himfelf ; and when they have con- 
founded their tracks, when he believes he 
has fubftituted him to his ill fortune; he 
quits him with ftill more rapidity than he 
joined him, to make, him the fole object 
and victim of the deceived enemy. 

But the dog, by that fuperiority exer- 
cife and education have endowed him with, 
by that refined fentiment which belongs 
only to himfelf, does not lofe the object of 
his purfuit. He clears up common pvints, 
he unties the knots and tranfver{e runnings 
of the clue; he fcents out by his acute 
fmell all the windings of the labyrinth, all 
the falfe routes calculated for making him 
go aftray ; and far from abafidoning the 
enemy for one that is indiMférent, after 
having triumphed over poli¢y, hé refumes 
his indignant emotions, redoublés his ar- 
dour, arrives at length, attacks, ‘and, put- 
ting him to death, quenches'in his blood 
his thirft and hatred. ener 

The inclination for huntitg ér war is 
common to us with animals. e favage 
man is no otherwife expert than in fight- 
ing and hunting. All animals that love 
fleth, and have ftrength and wedpons, hunt 
naturally. The lion ‘and ‘tyger, whofe 
ftiength is fo great that they”'are fure of 
congueft, hunt alone, and witHout art. 
Wolves, foxes, wild dogs, affemble, ‘each 
with theif kind 5 anderitard,’help; relieve 
one another, and divide theif prey; and 
whieh education has perfeéted this natural 
talént in the tamé dog, whén he'has been 
taught to'reprefs his ardour, to’ méafure his 
motions, to accuftom hirtifelf toa regular 


 progreffion, and a fort of difciptiné’necefl:- 


ry to that’ art, he hunts with methéd, and 
always with fuccefs. hs 

In’ defart and uninhabited cotntries, 
there are wild dogs, whith~ differ in no- 
thing from the dilpofition of Wolves, ex- 
cept the facility that is found in taming 
them: They affemble’ alfo in’ troops for 


” hunting and forcibly attackmg wild boars, 


wild bulls, and even lions and:tygers. In 
America thofe wild dogs are of a°tate for- 
merly tame. They weré tranfported thi- 
ther fromEurope ; and, fome of them hav- 
ingbeen forgotten or abandonéé iti thofe 
defarts, they fo multiplied there; that they 
come in’ troops into the ‘inhabited coun- 
tries, where they attack 'the'cattlé and in- 
fult even meni: But, when'approathed in 
a foothing way, they foon become — 
an t 
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end familiar, and remain faithfully at- 
tached to their Mafters; whereas the wolf, 
though taken young and brought up in 
a houle, is gentle only in his firft age; he 
never lofes his relifh for prey, and, fooner 
or later, he delivers himfelf over to. his in- 
clination for rapine and deftrugtion. 

It may be faid that the dog is the only 
animal of approved fidelity, the only that 
knows conftantly his mafter and the friends 
of the family ; the only that, whea a ftran- 
ger arrives, perceives it; the only that un- 
derftands perfectly his name, and diftin- 
guithes the voices of the family; the only 
that does not truft to himtelf; the only, 
that, when he has loft his mafter and can- 
not find him, calls him by his whining 
moans ; the only that, in a Jong journey 
he has taken but once, remembers and 
finds out the road ; the only, in fine, whofe 
natural talents;are evident, and education 
always happy:. 

And, as of al] animals a dog’s genius 
is moft fufceptible of impreflion, and is 
more eafily modified by moral caufes; fo 
alfo his mature of all others is moit fub- 
ject to varieties and alterations cauled by 
phyfical influences. The conttitutiop, fa- 
culties, amd habits of the body vary pro- 
digioufly; the form likewife is not con- 
ftant. In the fame country one dog is ve- 
ry different from another dog, 2nd the {pe- 
cies 18, as it. were, quite different from it- 
felf in different climates. Hence the con- 
fufion, mixture, and variety of ‘o many 
breeds or races. which cannot be well enu- 
merated :. Hence the fignal difference in 
largenefs.of fize, figure of the body, length 
of the {nout,. form of the bead, length and 
direftion.of the ears and tail, colour, qua- 
lity, quantity,of the hair, &c. fo that no- 
thing conftant remains, nothing common 
to thofe apimals but the conformity of the 
interior oaepnition, and the facalty they 
all have of being able to procreate toge- 
ther. And, as thofe which differ moft in 
all refpects the one from the other, pro- 
duce notwithftanding individuals that can 
perpetuate themfelves by producing them- 
felves other individuals, it is evident that 
all dogs, |how, different foever and various 
they may he, conititute one only and the 
fame, {pecies.... .- 

But amid& this numerous variety of dif- 
ferent races, it. is dificult to afcertain the 


charagtex of the primitive, original, and . 


mother race.of all the other races, How 
thall we be aequainted with the effels pro- 
duced by the.influence of climates food, 
&-:.? How thall we.alfo diftinguith.them 
trom other effeéts, or rather from. the: re- 
fults arifing from the mixture of thole dif- 


>. 


ferent races with one another, in the ftate 
of liberty or domefticity? In faé&, all 
thefe caufes alter, with time, the moft 
conftant forms, and the impreffion of na- 
ture does not retain all its purity in the 
obje&ts man has been diligent in training 
and modelling. The animals which have 
been independent enough to make choice 
of for themfelves their climate and food, 
are thofe that preferve beft that original 
impreffion ; and it may be believed that, 
in thofe fpecies, the firft and the moft an- 
cient of all is fti!l to this day pretty faith- 
fully reprefented to us by its defcendants : 
But thofe which man has fubjeéted to him- 
felf, thofe which he has tran{ported from 
climate into climate, thofe, whofe food, hae 
bits, and manner of living he has changed, 
mutt likewife have changed as to form 
more than al! others; and we find in fact 
more varicty in the {pecies of tame animals 
than of the wild. And as, among tame 
animals, the dog is moft attached to man, 
and is that which, living as man, lives 
alfo the moft irregularly ; that likewife in 
which fentiment is fofficiently predomi- 
nant to make it docile, obedient, and fuf- 
ceptible of every impreffion, and even of 
conitraint; it is not aftonifhing that of all 
animals the dog fhould be the only in 
which are found the greateft varieties as 
to figure, fize, colour, and other qualities. 

Some circumftances {till concur to this 
alteration, The dog lives but'a fhort time 5 
he produces often and in pretty great num- 
ber; and as he is perpetually under the eye 
of man, whenever by a chance pretty com~- 
mon in nature there fhould be fingulari- 
ties cr apparent varieties in fome individu- 
a's, endeavours wi!! be ufed to perpetuate 
by uniting together thofe fingu!ar indivi- 
duals, as is done to this day when one has 
a mind to procure new breeds of dogs and 
other animals. Befides, though all the 
fpecies be equally ancient, the number of 
generations, fiince the creation, being much 
greater, in. the fpecies whote. individuals 
hive but.a fhort time, their varieties, alte- 
rations, and even degeneracy mutt likewife 
become more fenfible, becaufe thofe ani- 
mals are more diftant from their ftock than 
thofe that live a longer time. Man is now 
eight times nearer Adam than the dog 1s to 
the firft dog, becaufe man lives fourfcore 
years, andthe dog butten. If therefore, 
by. any.caufewhatloever, thefe two {pecies 
equally tended to degenerate, this altera- 
tion, wauld, be now-eight times more ma- 
nifeit in, the dog than in man. | 

The, {mall ephemeron. animals, . thofe 
whofe life,is fo fhort that, they are yearly 
renewed by generation, are infinitely mare 
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fubje& than other animals to varieties and 
alterations of all kinds. The fame may 
be faid of annual plants comparatively 
with orler vegetables ; there are fome even 
whofe nature is, as it were, artificial and 
faétitious. Corn, forexample, isa plant 
which man has fo changed that it no where 
exifts in the ftste of nature: We fee that 
it bears fome reiation to cockle-weed, to 
couch-grafs,, and fume other graffes of 
the meadows; but we are ignorant which 
of thofe grafles it fhould be claffed with; 
And, a8 it renews itfelf every year, and 
is, as ferving for the food of man, that 
of all plants which he has cu'tivated moft, 
it is alfo that of all others whofe nature 
is moft altere:. Man may therefore make 
not only fubfervient to his wants and ufes 
all the individuals of the univerfe ; but he 
may glfo, with time, chanee, modify, and 
perfect the ipecies ; and ihis is the mot 
excellent right he has over nature. To 
have transformed a fterile blade of grafs 
into corn is a fort of creation, for which 
notwithftanding he thould not be puffed 


up with pride, fince it is by the fweat of 


his brow and reiterated culture that he has 
been able to extraét from the bofom of the 
earth that often bitter bread, which makes 
his iubfiftence. 

The dpecies which man has much work- 
ed upon, as well among vegetables as 
animals, are therefore thofe which have 
undergone the greateft alterations, and as 
fometimes they are fo much worked upon 
that their primitive: form cannot be dif- 
cerned, as in wheat, which no longer re- 
fembles the plant it has derived. its origin 
from, it is not therefore impoffible that, 
amidft the numerous variety of dogs we 
fee at this day, there fhould not be one like 
the firft dog, or rather the fit animal of 
that fpecies, which has perhaps been much 
altered fince the creation, and whofe ftock 
might have confequently been very diffe- 
rent from the breeds now fubfiiting, though 
all of them have originally {prung from it. 

Nature, however, never fails to refume 
her right when left to aé&t freely: Wheat 
fcattered upon an uncultivated ground de- 
Generates tue firft year, If this degene- 
vate grain was gathered to be thrown a- 
bout in like manner, the produce of this 
fecond generation would be ftill more al- 
tered 5 and at the expiration cf a certain 
number of years and reproduftions. man 
would fee again the eriginal plant of 
wheat, and would know how much time 
was required again for naturé to de (troy 
the refult of an art that reftrained her from 
reinftating herielf. It would be ealy to 
make this experiment on wheat and other 
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plants which yearly reproduce themfelves, 
as it were, in the fame place ; but it would 
be hardly poffible to attempt it with any 
hopes of fuccefs on animals that we mutt 
feek after, match, couple, and which are 
difficult to be trained and managed, be. 
caufe they all efcape us more or lets by 
their motion, and by the often invincible 
repugnance they have for the things which 
are contrary to their habits or nature. We 
can therefore never hope to. know by this 
means the primitive race of dogs, no more 
than that of other animals, which, like the 
dog, are fubjeét to permanent variations ; 


_but in default of the knowledge of fatts 


which cannot be acquired, and which not- 
withftanding are neceflary. for coming at 
the truth, we may collect together the in- 
dications, and draw from them probable 
confequences. 

The dogs that had been. abandoned in 
the defarts of America, and tbat live as 
wild for 150 or 200 years paft, though 
originally from the altered breeds, as pro- 
duced from tame dogs, muft, during this 
long fpace of time, have approached at 
leaft in part to their original form; yet 
travellers tell us that they. refemble our 
greyhounds. They fay the fame of the 
wild dogs, or thofe that became, wild at 
Congo, which, as thofe of, America, af- 
fembl¢ in troops to make war, on tygers, 
lions, &c. But others, without comparing 
the wild dogs of St. Domingo:with grey- 
hounds, fay only, that their head is ulu- 
ally flat and long, the fnout fender, the 
looks wild, the body thin and deftitute of 
ficth ; that they are very fwift)at-running, 
hunt to perfeétion, and are eafily. tamed 
by taking them quite yonngs, So thofe 
wild dogs are extremely lean and light ; 
and asthe greyhound differs. but little in 
other refpeéts from the maftiff, or from 
what we call the fhepherd’s dog, it may 
be believed that thofe.wild dogs are rather 
of that fpecies than true greyhounds ;_be- 
caufe on the other hand ancient: travellers 
have informed us, that the native dogs of 
Canada had ftraight ereét ears as foxes, and 
refembled our villagers middle-fized maf- 
tiffs, that is, our thepherds.dogss that 
thofe of the favages of the Aniubles had 
alfo the head and ears very long,-and ap- 
proached the form of foxes; thatthe In- 
dians of Peru had not all the-fpecies of 
dogs we have in Europe, and had only 
great and {mall which they called Alco; 
that thofe of the Ithmus of. America were 
ug'y, with rough and long hairy, which 
alio fuppofes eveét ears. Thusiiwe can 
{carce doubt that the original American 
dogs, which, before the difcovery of this 
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new world, had no communication with 
thofe of other climates, were all, as it 
were, of one and the fame breed; and 
that, of all the breeds of our dogs, that 
which approaches neareft to it are the dogs 
with flender fnouts, erect ears, and rough 
hair, like our fhepherds dogs: And what 
ftill farther induces me to believe that the 
dogs which became wild at St. Domingo 
are not true greyhounds, is, that, as grey- 
hounds are pretty rare in France, they 
procure them for the King's fervice there, 
from Conftantinople and other parts of 
the Levant ;: but I never heard of their be- 
ing brought from St. Domingo, or the 
other French American colonies. More- 
over, by further inquiring into what tra- 
vellers have faid of the form of dogs of 
different countries, we find that the dogs 
of cold climates have all long fnouts and 
erect ears; that thofe of Lapland are fmall, 


with long hair, ereft ears, and pointed. 


fnouts 5 that thofe of Siberia, and thofe 
called wolf. dogs, are larger than thofe of 
Lapland, but that in like manner their 
ears are erect, hair rough, and {nout point- 
ed; that thole of Iceland nearly refemble 
thofe of Siberia ; and that alfo in hot 
countries, as at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the native dogs have long fnouts, ereé& 
ears, long tails, and dragging on the 
ground; thia hair, but long and always 
thaggy ; that thefe dogs are excellent for 
keeping flocks, and that confequently they 
refemble, ‘hot only in figure, but alfo in- 
Rin, our fhepherds dogs ; that in other 
climatés “ftill hotter, as at Madagafcar, 
Madura; Calievt, and Malabar, the origi- 
nal dogs' have all long {nouts, ereét ears, 
and refemble likewife our fhepherds dogs ; 
that; when even maftiff:, fpaniels fmooth 
and thapged, buil dogs, beagles, grey- 
hounds, &¢. have been tranfported thi- 
ther, they degenerate at the fecond or 
third generation ; that laftly in countries 
exceflively hot, as in Guinea, this dege- 
neracy is {till more rapid, as in three or 
four years time they lofe their voice, bark 
no more, but howl mournfully ; that they 
produce only dogs with ere& ears as thofe 
of foxes; that the dogs of the country 
are very'ugtly, with pointed fnouts, long and 
ere&t ears, Jong and pointed tails, without 
any hair, thie fkin of the body naked, com- 
monly fpotted, and fometimes of one co- 
lour;"in fhort, difagreeable to look at, 
and ftill'more to be handled. 

We may therefore already prefume with 
fome probability, that the thepherd’s dog 
is of all’ dogs that which comes’ nearelt 
the primitive ‘face ef the canine fpec:es, 
becaufe, in all countries inhabited by fa- 
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vage or half civilifed men, the dogs re- 
femble this fort more than any other; 
that in the intire continent of the new 
world there were no others ; that they only 
are found in the north and fouth of our 
continent; that in France they are com- 
monly called dogs of Brie; and that they 
are in greater numbers in other temperate 
climates, though greater pains have been 
taken to breed and multiply the other races 
which feem more agreeable, than preferve 
this, which has only utility to recommend 
it, and for this reafon is defpifed and con- 
figned over to peafants who have the care 
of tending flocks. If it be confidered al- 
fo that this dog, notwithftanding his ug- 
linefs and fad and favage looks, is never- 
thelefs fuperior by initinét to afl other 
dogs; that he hasa real charaéter, to which 
education has contributed nothing; that 
he is the only that is born, as it were, 
quite breught up, and that guided by na- 
ture alone, cf himfelf he is attached to the 
keeping of flocks with a fingular affiduity, 
vigilance, and fidelity ; that he conduéts 
them with an admirable and uncommu- 
nicated intell:gence ; that his talents are 
the aftonifhment, and at the fame time 
the repofe of his matter; whillt on the 
contrary much time and trouble are re- 
quired for inftruéting other dogs, and 
training them up to the ufes for which they 
are deftined ; when all thefe particulars, E 
fay, are confidered, we fhall -have good 
reafon to be confirmed in opinion that this 
is the true dog of nature, and that which 
fhe has given us for the greateft utility; 
that which bears the nesrett relation to the 
genesal order of living beings, mutually 
ftanding in need of one another; and that, 
in fine, which we fhould regard as the 

ftock and model of the intire fpecies. 
Now, as the human fpecies feems ruftic 
and ill-favoured in the frozen climes of 
the nerth, men of fmall fize and very 
ugly being found in Lapland, Groenland, 
and al} the countries where the cold is ex- 
ceffive ; whereas in the neighbouring and 
lefs rigorous climate is feen of a fudden the 
beauuful race of the Finlanders, Danes, 
&c. who, by their figure, colour, and fta~ 
ture, are perhaps the fineft of all men; fo 
alfo in the fpecies of dogs are found the 
fame order and fame relations. ‘The dogs 
of Lapland are very ugly, very fmall, and 
meafure, ‘byt a foot in length. Thofe of 
Siberia, though lefs ugly, have ftill erect 
ears and.wild Jooks ; whilft in the neigh- 
houting: climate of the handfome men we 
find dogs of the moft beautiful and largett 
fize. The dogs of Tartary, Albania, the 
north of Greece, Denmark, and Ireland, 
art 
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are the largeft, ftrongeft, and moft power- 
ful of all dogs : They are fometimes 
ufed for drawing carriages. Thole dogs 
which we call Irifh dogs are of a very an- 
cient origin, and have been preferved, tho’ 
few in number, in their original climate. 
The Ancients called them dogs of Epirus, 
dogs of Albania; and Pliny relates, in 
terms as elegant as energic, the battle of 
one of thofe dogs againft a lion, and after- 
wards againft an elephant. They are 
larger than the greateft maftiffs, being a- 
bout five feet high. In more temperate 
traéts, as in England, France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, are found men and dogs of 
all forts of breeds. This variety proceeds 
partly from the influence of the climate, 
and partly from the commixture of foreign 
or different breeds. 

The great Danith dog, the maft ff, and 
the greyhound, though different at firft 
fight, are, notwithftanding, the fame dog 5 
the great Danifh dog being only ftouter 
and plumper ; and the greyhound thinner 
and flenderer ; fo that there is not a greater 
difference between thefe three, than. be- 
ween a Dutchman, Frenchman, and Ita- 
lian. Suppofing therefore the mafliff as 
originally from France, he would have 
produced the great Danifh dog in a colder 
climate, and the greyhound in a warmer 3; 
and this is veyified by faéts. The thep- 
herd’s dog, the wolf-dog, and tie other 
fort of wolf-dog, which we fhall call the 
dog of Sibesia, are all three likewife the 
fame dog ; and we may add to them the 
dog of Lapland, that of Canada, that of 
the Hottentots, and all others with ereét 
ears, as differing only from the fhepherd’s 
dog in fize, and a greater or leis robutt 
make, with more or lefs rough hair, more 
or lefs long, and more or lefs thick. ‘The 
hound, the fetting-dog, the terrier, the 
thagged {paniel, and even the fpaniel, may 
be alfo confidered as but the fame dog 
Their form and initin& are nearly the 
fame, and they differ only by the height of 
the legs, and breadth of the ears, which 
are all long, foft, and hanging : Thofe 
dogs are naturalifed to this climate, and 
the dog of Bengal, vulgarly called the 
Harlequin dog, fhould not be feparated 
from them, as differing only from our fet- 


ring-dog by the fpots in his coat.” What 
makes me think that this dog is not’origi- 
nally from Bengal, or any otber of the 


Indies, and that itis not, as fome pretend, 
the Indian dog the Ancients ‘have fpoken 
of, and which they faid was ingendered of ~ 
a tyger and bitch, is, that thts faine dog” 
was known in Italy upwatds of rfo yéats 
ago, and not ¢onfidered as a dog come 
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from the Indies, but as an ordinary fetting- 


dog. 

England, France, Germany, &c. feem 
to have produced the hound, the fetting- 
dog and the terrier; which degenerate 
when brought into warmer climates, as 
Turky and Perfia ; but fpaniels, both 
ionak and curly, areoriginally from Spain 
and Barbary, where the temperature of the 
climaie occafions the hair of all animals to 
be longer, more filky, and finer than in all 
other countries. The bull.dog,, {mall 
Danifh dog, and Turkith dog are likewife 
the fame; and perhaps we fhould add to 
them the Iceland dog, which, by being 
tranfported into a very cold climate, might 
have aflumed a good thick coat cf hair, 
and in the hot climates of Africa and the 
Indies, might have.caf it ; forthe dog 
without ha:r, called the Tuskith dog, is ill- 
named ; becaufe it is not in, the temperate 
climate of Turky that dogs Jofe their hair, 
as this change rather happens.in Guinea, 
and the hotter climates of the [ndjes 3 and 
the Turkith dog is nothing elfe than the 
fmall Danifh dog, which, by being tran- 
{ported into exceflively hot. countries, 
might have loft his hair, and whofe breed, 
afterwards tranfported into Turky, there 
multiplied. The fir that bad been feen 
i» Europe, as Aldrovandus relates, were 
brough’, ia his time, into Italy, where, 
however, they were neither able to live nor 
multiply, becaule the climate wag.too cold 
fcr them; bui, as he does not give the 
detcription of thofe naked dogs, we do not 
know whether they were like thole we now 
call Turkith dogs ; and. if confequently 
we can refer them to the fmal} Dan th, be- 
caufe all dogs, of whatever breed and 
country they are, lofe their ba‘r in excef- 
fively hot climates ; and, as above hinted, 
they lofe their voice alfo: In certain coun- 
tries they are intirely mute ; in others, they 
lofe only the faculty of barking, they houl 
like wolves, or yelp like foxes; they feem 
by this alteration to approach. theig ttate of 
nature ; for they change alfoin form and 
inftin&; they become ugly, and all of 
them get upright and pointed ears. It is 
only alfo in temperate climates that dogs 
retain their {pirit, their courage, their fa- 
gacity, and the other talents that ‘are na- 
tural to them. They therefore. lofe all 


when tranfported into climates that are too 


hot; but, as if nature would have nothing 
abfolutely ufelefs, it happens, that, in thofe 
very countries where the dogs ‘cannot be 
of tervice to any for the purpofes)We em- 
ploy them in, they aye in great requeft for 
the pleafutes of the table, the negroes pre- 
ferring their fiefh to that of all other ant- 
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mals. Dogs are thus brought to market 
for fale; they: are bought dearer than 
mutton ; the kid too is at a higher price 
than any other kind of venifon ; in fhort, 
the moft delicious difh at a negro fealt is 
a roafted dog. It may be thought, that 
the exquifite relifh thefe people have for 
the fl-th of this animal proceeds from the 
change of quality in this fame fleth, which, 
though very bad fdr eating in our tempe- 
rate climates, acquires, perhaps, another 
tafte in thofe Hot ones. ’ But what makes 
me think that this depends rather on the 


OsservaTion on @ Man-who could not 
Some violent Exercife.—By Dr. Rofinius 
in Natuté. 


I T is antaxiom im phyfic, that the cir- 
culation ofthe blood is the fource of! 
life and health,’ when duly performed. 
The caufe of ‘its too great motion is attri- 
buted to’ the efferveltence of the molecu!es 
it is compofid of; and- this preternatural 
heat is: ufalty remedied by fedative and 
precipitating’ remedies. When the motion 
of the blot ison the contrary too flow, it 
is a proof that it is too thick, and that the 
animal {pirits' afe ina ftate of languor, 
whence frequéntly arife divers chronic dif- 
eafes. This is the cafe in-queftion, and it 
is of a mamof about forty-eight years old, 
whole Wealth is otherwife good, except that 
he is febje&t’almoft perpetually to catch 
cold. H& # inclined to a fat habit of 
body, *but*withal 'fo fenfible of cold, that, 
by being though ever fo little expofed to 
it, his face becomes quite of a violet co- 
lour. When he wants to be let blood, he 
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nature of man than that of the dog is, that 
the favages of Canada who dwell in a cold 
country have the fame appetite as the 
negroes for dog’s-fl-fh, and that the mif- 
fionaries have fometimes eat of it, without 
loathing it. ‘ Dogs ferve inftead of mut. 
tén to be eaten at a feaft, fays father Sa. 
bard Theodat; I have been feveral timeg 
at a dog-feaft. Town, indeed, that in the 
beginning I was fomewhat fhacked at fee. 
ing fuch food, but I had not eaten of it 
twice when I found the flzth good, and in 
tafte fomewhat like that of pork.” 


be let Blood, unlefs he had previoufly ufed 
Lemilius, of the Academy of the Curious 


is obliged to ufe a great deal of exercife, 
and fo'as to procure copious fweat, other- 
wife, his vein might be opened ten times 
fucceffively without emitting a drop of 
blood ;:and this’ difpofition was always 
the fame in him from his earlieft youth. 
Whenever a fubftitute to this violent ex- 
ercife was had recourfe to, by fomentations 
on the arm,' with aromatic platits, fuck as 
fage, rofemary, &c. boiléd in wine, no 
blood could ever be brought from him. 
On the'contrary, when hié bidod was rare- 
fied by motion, the eruption was fo impe- 
tuous, that it was topped with great diffi- 
— though the veffél was clofed with 
bantlages, and compreffes of four folds; 
and, when once bled, he made not any 
time in the fame.day the leaft motion in 
the arm, without the blood fpotting out 
anew. ‘The reft of that day, he is fant, 
deje&ted, and of a peevifh humour. 


dn Account of the new Tragedy of ZINGIS, now performing at Drury-Lane 


‘Theatre. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 
MEN. 


Zincis, Epiperor of Tartary, 
Aunac, the dethroned Emperor, 
Timur, the fon of Zingis, 
Zemouca, General to Aunac, 
_ re ‘Tartar Princes, 

Neviaw, Prime Minifter to Zingis, 
Sivasco, a General in the army of Zingis. 


WOMEN. 


Ovisa, the daughter of Aunac. 
Mita, -the wife of Cubla. 


Officers, Guards, Meflengers, &¢. &¢, 


HE author in a prefixed advertife- 

ment gives the ftory upon which 
the tragedy of Zingis is founded, as it 1s 
taken from the Tarich Moguliftan, or hif- 
tory of the Mogul Tartars, written in the 
Perfian language. 

In the twelfth century; moft of the Tar- 
tar Ordas, or tribes, though governed by 
their own Chiefs, paid tribute to the King 
of the Orda of the Keraits, who held his 
Court urder the title of the Grand Cham, in 
the city of Caratorum, well known fince by 
the name of Ordabalich. The famous Zin- 
gis Chan, who afterwards conquered all the 


_ countries from the fea of Canton in China to 


the Nile, was Prince of the Niron tribe of 
Tattars ; and, from bis early youth, ferved 
in 
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in the armies of Aunac, the Grand Chan; 
and at laft rofe to the command of all his 
forces. Zemouca, Chief of the Siogarates, 
fupplanted Zingis in Aunac’s favour. Zin- 
gis was difgraced. He retired to his Orda, 
which was in fome meafure independent of 
the Grand Chan. Aunac purfued Zingis 
with a {mall force, and was defeated. In 
the enfuing year Aunac was, in a pitched 
battle, totally routed by Zingis; Zangon 
the Prince Royal was flain, and the 
only daughter of Aunac, Ovifa Lugin, 
fell into the conqueror’s hands, Zing's 
having determined to give Ovifa in mar- 
riage to his favourite fon Oétar, who af- 
terwards fucceeded him in the empire of all 
Afia, occafioned an infurre&tion under Ti- 
mur, another of his fons, who was in love 
with the Princefs. Timur fell in his re- 
bellion, Ovifa died of grief, and the unfor- 
tunate Monarch, Aunac, was killed in his 


tlight, from an action, in which he was de- . 


feated by a part of the army of Zingis, , 
Zingis Chan, whether we regard him-as 
a Conqueror or Legiflator, was, perhaps, 
the greateft, Prince, that ever appeared in 
hiftory. He not only fecured the empire 
of all Afia to his pofterity for fome ages, 
but, even to: this day, two-thirds of that 


immenfe coptinent remains, in the poffef-. 


fion of Princes of bis blood, So fortunate 
was he in his children and defcendants, 
that many of them did not yield in abilities 
to him; and they would, perhaps, bave 
equalled him in fame, had his {word left 
them more to conquer.—The Emperor of 
China, the Mogul of India, the Great Chan 
of Tartary, and the Princes of the Krim 
Tartars, derive their blood from Zingis ; 
and it is remarkable that, at one period, 
there were five hundred crowned heads of 
his race in Afia. i 

THE play opens’ with the arrival of 
Cubla, a powerful Tartar Chief, uncle to 
Timur, who, having been employed on a 
diftant expedition, had been abfent during 
this domeftic broil. Hearing of the dif+ 
grace of his nephew, he inquires the rea- 
fon of it from Zena, another Tartar Chief. 


ZENA. 
When with his ruined armies Aunae fled 
From Tangut’s bloody field, young Timur 
prefs'd . tr. 
Upon the rear and feiz’d the haplefs King, 


As faint and wounded by a brook he lay, ~ 


His grey head leaning on his ,daughter’s. 
breatt, ' 

His only child, the beautiful Ovifae >. 

The hero faw—he pitied, and he Jov’d— 

Brought the fair captive to the Niron camp,’ 

But gave her father’s freedom to her tears ; 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO 


She in return beftow’d on him her heart, 

For this, fierce Zingis from his prefence 
drove 

His generous fon.—The exil’d Aunac 
heard 

Of his fair daughter’s love—her choice 
Approv'd, 

And, by an embafly, propos’d to yield 

The bright Ovilato young Timur's arms ; 

To name him heir of Tartary, fhould Zin- 


gis. | 
Confent to end, with peace, this civil war, 


He appears ftrongly attached to the de- 
throned King; and being acquairited by 
Zemouca that a confpiracy is formed to 
reftore him, readily joins in it, but feems 
doubtful of fuccefs againft ‘Zingts, 


CUBLA, ~~ 
But that-eagle fits- 
Too watchful on his: rock,—we muft not 
: truft 

Much to the foes negleé&, for Zihgis-owes 
To fortune lefs his greatriefS} tha to tkill 
In wat’s extenfive art.— Ware too few 
To reach him, thro’ his armfeé;° we-muft 

raife 2 USSF 
Some other {words to pénetratéthof lines 
‘The Niron draws around hinis “ 

ZEMOUCA,: © ° 
Our fuceefs 

Depends not on our numbers," "We com- 

mand &,? 

A hardy race, the Tartars of the north, 
Whofe fouls partake the nature of the 
ftorms, m4 
Thatrufh acrofs their climate. “They de- 

light 
In the ba decifion of the fword, 
And love a deed of danger. .Nor:on them 
Reft all our hopes: The fair Ovifa-arms 
Dithonour’d Timur in her father's:canfe, 


Hereupon Mila, filer ta Zemouga, and 
wife to Cubla, is feat by them to Ovila, to 
acquaint her with their intentions, and per- 
fuade her to exert her usmoft_ influence 
with Timur to join them, Zemouca, left 
alone, avows his paffion” for Qvila, and 
hopes to obtain both her and the ‘Fartar 
throne. = : 


ACT. IB:: :. -« 
SCENE, Ovifa’s Tents « 
Enter OVIS A, from her-Tent, 
OVISA.s 6 t 22: 
If eer the-fpirit of a warrior flainy 
Journey’din ftormsacrofsthe tcoubled tky : 
Laft night, my brother Zangon pafe'd this 
tate: er. 
And caltra Ovifa hence. “The voice was 
“Beep ge 
As when high Aro), thaking all his woods, 
Speaks 
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Speaks to the paffing thunder.—Thro’ my 
foul 

A pleafing horror runs; perhaps not long 

Oviia tarmes here. The filent tomb 

Is not the houfe of forrow.—Airy form 

Of him who is no more! Where doft thou 
dwell ? 

Rejoiceft thou on golden-fkirted clouds? 

O¢ is thy murmur in the hetlow wind ? 

Where-e’er thou art, mine ear, with awful 


joy, 

Shall litten to thy voice ! — Defcend with 
night, 

If thou mult fhun the day.—O ftray not 
far 

From the remains of Aunac’s failing line. 


Mila now appears, and opens her in- 

fiructions to Oyila. 

OVISA. 

Ha! Til hear no more 
To recommend a crime my foul abhors, 
To make a parricide of him I love, 
Suits not the feelings of Ovifa’s mind, 
By private firatagem, by open war, 
By any means, let crue] Zingis fall ; 
But let him fall by foes— The fame of 

Timur 

Muft not be tarnifh’d ;—nor fhall I advife 
A deed of fuch complexion. Mila, know 
I may be wretched—but muft not be bafe. 


At laft with reluctance the agrees to per- 
fuade Timur to oppofe his father, but, after 
the has difclofed the matter to him, re- 
lents and ftrives to diffuade him from it. 


OVISA. 
No—Timur—no, 
Recall] the thought, and be thy/elf again. 
Ovifa loves thy virtues, not thy crimes, 
And fhould’ft thou {tain thine honour, who 
can tell 
What the would think of thee? 
TIMUR. 
The light is gone 
And left me darken’d, on a ftormy fea 
Of various paffions tofs’d.— What fhould I 
do? 


(Exit. 


To hide me in the cloud of my difgrace, 

And leave Ovifa and the world to O&tar ; 

Death dwells upon the thought. But wo 
afcend 

A throne; ‘befmear’d with blood, — a fa- 
ther’s blood; 

And reiga a hotrid parricide in Afia, 

Suits net atouk like mine.——— 


To Timur fiu&tuating between love and 
honour, Cubla enters, and a¢quaints him 
that his Brother Oar is hourly expected, 
and that no hopes are left to him of Ovifa 
or the throne, but by joining with the 
friends of Anas, 


TIMUR. 
Cou!d Timur break 
Thro’ honour and his duty, be might raifé 
A flame the billowy Cafpiaa fhou'd not 
quench. 
But tho’ my foul, undaunted in the field; 
Swells at the grow:h of danger, and de- 


mands 
More than my hare of battle ; there are 
things 
Which make me fhudder, Cubla; and be- 


tray 

A woman's weaknefs. Dark confpiracies, 

Frauds cover’d o’er with art—thofe devious 
paths, 

That lead the villains of the world to 
power, 

Pleafe not the open {pirit of my mind. 

I hate pre-eminence that iprings frott 
guilt, 

And never, but thro’ honour; would be 
great. 

The reproaches, however, of his uncle; 
and the fear of lofing his beloved Princefs; 
determine him to raife his fword againft 
his father. At this inftant Nevian, his fa- 
ther’s Prime Minilter, acquaints him that 
Zingis had pardoned and reinftated him iri 
his command, and had ordered biim to head 
a body of troops and fall upon Aunacj 
whofe retreat had been difcovered. The 
agitation of Timur on this account is 
heightened by the diftrefs of Ovifa, whd 
begs him to {pare her father, 


_  OVISA, : 
Then hear me, fon of Zingis ! 
As love cannot detain thee—On my knees} 
Once more, I beg an aged parent’s life. 
oO = him, Timur; touch not his grey. 
airs, ; 
Let him efcape ;s—for Zingis will not long 
In Aunac have a rival to his power. 
The King, my father, worn with gtief dad 
ears, 
Already haftens to the filent tomb. 
TIM 


R. 
By him that reigns above, he fhall not die. 
fExit. 
OVISA. 
He's gore and left me lonely to my 
woes. —— 
Haften my journey, fun—and, gracioué 
night; 
Receive me to the bofom of tliy gloom. 
The ruffling wind, that whiftles thro’ thy 
trees 
The folema, ferious, melancholy notes 
Of thy. own bird, are nyufic to mine ear, 
And pleafe the dreary hosrors of my foul. 
In A& III. Zingis is difcovered ip thé 
royal pavilion giving ordefs ta the Lartar 
Bee Chiefs. 
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Chiefs. Timur, having executed h’s fa- 
ther’s order, arrives with his prifoners. 
The King orders them to be immediately 
put to death. Perfitting in thete direc. 
tions, notwithftanding the intreaties of 
Timur, who hai promifed them their lives, 
the Piince draws his fword, and ,declares 
he will defend them, Zingis agiees to 
{pare the prifoners, but is highly provoked 
with the behaviour of his fon. The old 
King ts brought in chains. Seeing bis 
daughter, 
AUNAC. 
Welcome to my arms 
Thou lovely beam that gild’ft my parting 
hou! 
My eyes are bleft—my wifhes at an end. 
‘Thefe hairs have long been whiten’d o’er 
with years, 
And my dififters bend me to the duft. 
Woy thould I wih to live? to haunt this 
world 
The ghott of what I was ?—But thou art 
young— 
Yet, can Jieavethee lonely midft thy foes ? 
Shall thofe who riot in thy father’s blood 
Derive from thee a title to his throne >—— 
Yet, what fhould I advife ? 


Ovifa intreats Zingis to {pare him, and re- 
proaches Timur tor having acted tocontrary 
to his engagement. Zingis orders Aunac 
to beled out to prifon, but Timur procures 
him liberty, at which Zingis enraged ors 
ders Timur to befeized. ‘The guards ap- 
proaching him for that purpofe, he drives 
them back, and-refufes to give up his 
{word to any but his father, 


TIMUR. 

‘Timur does not mean 
To juftify his conduét, or afliga 
The rigour of his father, as the caufe 
Of difebedience to his high commands. 
Burin my foul fome other paffions dwell, 
Than thot that tend to defolate the world; 
I feel for the diitrefs’d.—How could IJ fee 
Ovifa’s father flain amidit her tears ! 
The King, who gave his daughter to my 

love, 
With ali his realms—— 





Picafed with his undaunted fpirit, Zinzis 
reltores his fword, but -erders him into 
immediate ban:{himent.on pain of death, 

In A@ 1V. Zemouca, hearing from 
Zena, that Timur is now willing to affitt 
their enterprife tor detironing Zingis, is 
hardly reitrained from difcovering the 
whole to the ufurper. He tells -Zena 
of Aunac’s death. 


ZEMOUCA. 
Murder'd by fierce Sidafco, who o’ertock 


His flight acrefs the defart. Aunac 
fcorn’d 

Toyield to rebels. With his little troop 

He long fuftain’d the fight, till cover’d o'er 

With mortal wounds—ne bow'd his hoary 
head, 

And breath’d his facred fpirit on the winds. 


This death was the caule of his intend 
ing the difcovery, thinking it would tend 
to eflablh{h Timur in poffeffion of Ovifa 
and the throne; and he determines in the 
inftant of hisfucceistokill Timur. Ovifa 
enters in an agony of grief for the 
death of her father. Zemouca in vain 
perfuading her to put herfelf and her 
caule into his hands, is about to force her 
off, when Timur enters and refcues her, 
At her requeft, the Prince fpares Zemouca, 
who retues threatening revenge. The 
Prince and Ovifa are foon interrupted by 
the coming in of Zena with a guard, who 
declares he has orders to take the Prince 
intacuftedy. By the perfuafion of Ovila, 
‘Timor is with difficulty prevailed on to 
furrender his {word ; which having done, 
Zena declares that he has further orders to 
convey the Princefs to the camp of Octar. 
Timur inraged feeks in vain for means to 
oppofe this fatal blow to his hopes ; his 
{word is no longer in his power. 

TIMUR: 
He who dares 
To touch this goddefs, with unhallowed 
hands, 
Shall perifh in her prefence.—Ha! my 
fword,— 
*Tis gone, —the moment of revenge is paft, 
Unhappy Timur cannot die with fame. 
And thail the thus be fevered from my 
heart ? 
Ovifa ! 
OVISA, 
Timur, —fate has done its worft, 
And we muit part, —Lead, Omrah, lead me 
hence,— 
Detain me not, [to Timur] alas, to ftrive 
is Vain,— 
Farewel, my Lord,—thou foon fhalt hear 
of me. 
Perhaps thy cruel father will relent, 
When he fhall hear his rigour laid me 
low ; 
Perhaps he then may liften to thy grief, 
And give what was Ovila to thy tears. 
O place me by my father, —let his hand, 
Cold as it is, fupport bis daugtter’s head, 
Thro’ her long flumbers in the peaceful 
grave, 
{Excant Zena and guards with Ovifa. 





Whilft agitated with tranfports of fruit- 
lefs rage on feeing the Princefs led off, 
Cubla 
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Cubla enters to him, reftores his fwerd, 
tells him that Zena is faithful to him, and 
Ovifa in fafety ; but that, if his fgueamifh 
virtue ftill reftrains him from joining them 
to dethrone his father, they muft obey the 
commands of Zingis, and convey Ovifi to 
the camp of his rival in love and empire. 


AGT ‘¥. 
Enter TIMUR, 
TIMOR. 
The appointed time draws near. — The 


moon, 
Now, cold and wan, rolls down the hazy 


welt, 
And hattes to hide her half-enlightea’d 
orb, 
At fuch a dreary, undiftinguifh’d hour, 
The guilty ought to perpetrate fuch crimes 
As ill can bear the fplendid eye of day. 
Yet I am urg’d with fuch uncommon 
foree— 
By love, by wrongs, by all a father’s 
crimes— 
To ufe the fword—that, partial to my ftate, 
Mankind will pity, where they can't ap- 
prove. 


Now engaged in the confpiracy, he meets 
the Chiets, and affigns to every one his 
part in theattack of the royalcamp. An 
interview between the Prince and Ovila 
follows. She declares, if he falls, fhe wiil 
netoutlive him. He intreats her not to cre- 
dit too haftily any account of his death ; 
and, the fignal being heard, leaves her in a 
place of fecurity, and haltes to join she con- 
ipirators. 


OVISA. 

He’s gone—for ever vanifh’d from my 
eyes ? 

O King—O father—if thy fpirit ftrays 

On the dark winds that whittle round my 
head— 

Ave thefe thy paffing fteps that found aloft 

Along the ruftling branches of that oak ? 

Look on Ovifa.—Have [ have not reveag’d 

Thy murcer—thy flain fon—thy kingdom 
lott— 

The ruin’d glories of a line of Kings ? 

I arm’d his fon againft thy cruel foe; 

Plung’d into guilt, for thee, the firft of 
men ; 

And rifk’d a life much dearer than my 
own, 

Art thou not fatisfy"d— 


Zingis,on the alasm of his camp, quits 
the Royal pavilion to head bis forces. Tie 
mur, at.the head of the Tar:ac Chiefs, 
takes pofleffion cf it, and fupnofing the 
fucce’s complete, win ove voice thev call 
him tothe throne. He z 
feat, and fends to acquan: Ovifa with his 
faccefs,and tobring her to him. Zemouca 
enters, and, pretending tofuppoit theclaim 
of the Princefs, challenges Timur. They 
fight; both are mortally wounded, and 
Z-mouca expires immediately. Zingis, 
having reduced the con{pirators forces, re- 
turns to the Royal tent, where Timur is 
expiring. 





remiss the Koval 


TIMOR. 
Will Zingis grant 
My laft requeft?—Yet I have known fo 
long 
Th’ unalter’d rigour of a father’s will, 
That Timur has no hopes.—I leave my 
fnends, 
Whom their affeStions lifted in my caufe, 
Involv’d in rain. —Spare them—O protec 
A poor difarous mourser in her 
tears 
Daughter of Aunac! Let thy pride fore 
give 
The feelings ofa heart that’s wholly thine. 
V'll not fellicit. —No,—Ovila, no. 
T will not wound thy dignity of foul, 
By arequeft to foes. Yet Timur now 
Can not defend — Ovila—On—itare wel. 





{ Dies. 
Athis reque&, Zingis pardons the con- 
fpirators. Ovila entering repreaches the 


meilenger fur leading her to Zingis, and 
. am, o 
teeing Timur dead. 


OVISA. 

Tyrant, do thy worl. —~ 

This world is thine. —There is a place be- 
yond 
The limits of thy empire. —It becomes 
The lat remains of Aunac’s Royal tine. 
‘Thus—thus—to free herfe!f— 
[Stabs herfclf. 


Zingis laments that his fon did not meet 
his fate in a more honourable cav‘e, and 
orders the Chiefs to be convened the next 
day, to affilt x carrying on his further plan 
of conqueft, 


Bbhbz . The 
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Th BRITISH MUSE: Containing Original Poems, Sones, &¢, 
The NEW SPINNING-WHEEL. 
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3¢ 
From me, let men and women too 
This home-fpun lefion learn, 
Not mind what other people do, 
But eat the bread they earn. 
If none were fed (were that to me) 
But what deterv’d a meal, 
Some Ladies then, as well as me, 
Muft turn the fpinging-wheel, - 


4. 
The rural toaft, with {weeteft tone, 
Thus fong her witlefs ftrain, 2... 
When o’er the lawn limp’d Gammer_Jaas, 
And brought home Nancy’s4wain. 
Come, cries the dame, Nance, here’é thy fpoufe, 
Away throw. rock and reel: 
Blith Nanny, with the bonny news, 
O’er-fet her, fpinning- wheel. 


PROLOGUE #0 ZINGIS, by Mr, Hos. 
Spoken by Mr. Horrann. 
OO much the Greek-and Roman Chiefs 


._.. engage 
The Mufes care, they langvifh on our ftage ; 
The moderm bard, ftruck with the vatt applaufe 
Of ancient Mmafters, like the painter, draws 
From models apy ;—can fuch copies charm 
The heart, or, like the glow of nature, warm ? 
To fill thie feene, to-night our author brings 
Originals at leaft,—warriors and Kings— 
Heroes, whg, like their gems, unpoliih’d thine, 
The mighty fathers of the Tartar line ; 
Gteater than thofe, whom Claffic pages boatt, 
If thofe are greateft, who have conques’d moft. 
Such is the fubje&—fuch the poet’s theme, 
If a rouzh feldier may affume that name ; 
Who does not offer you from fancy ftore, 
Manners and men.—On India’s burning fhore, 
In warlike toils, he pafs’d his youthful years, 
And met the Tartat, in the ftrife of {pears ; 
But, tho’ ‘he liv’d amid the cannons roar, 
Thunder-like yours he never fac’d before ; 
Liften indulgent to his artlefs ftrain, 
Nor let 2 foldier- quarter ask in vain. 





EPILOGUE, by Mr. Garnicg. 
Spoken by Mrs, ABINGTON. 


*m fent, good folks,-to fpeak the Epilogue, 
But *tis_fo duli—I'll cheat the f{cribbling 
rogue 3~ 
Among ourfelves, your lofs will be but fmall,— 
You’as *+too polite for tpilogue to cali ; 
[* to the Boxes. 
But, as for You *,«sit is your joy and pride 
[* to the Gallery. 
Ever to call—but never fatisfied.— 
Will you, ye Critics, give up Rome and Greece ?. 
And turn Mahometans, and fave this piece ? 
What, that! our ftage receive this Tartar race, 
Each whisker’d hero with a copper face ? 
1 hate the Tartars,-~hate their vile religion,— 
We have no fouls forfooth—that’s. their deeaizun ! 
Thefe brutes fomeshorrid prejudice controuls ; 
Speak, Enelite hudhends—oheor your wifes ao 
is 


Then for our perfons—ftill more thameful work, 

A hundred women wed a fingle Turk! 

Again, ye Eaglith hufbands, what fay you? 

A hundied wives! you wou’d not with for Two, 

Romans and Greeks for me! —QO that dear 
Sparta ! 

Their women had a noble Magna Charta ! 

There a young hero, had he won fair fame. 

Might, from her hufband, ask a lovely dame ; 

The happy hufband, of the honour vain, 

Gave her with joy, took her with joy again: 

The choien dame no ftruggies had within, 

For to refufe had been a public fin.— 

And, to their hdnour, all hiftorians fay, 

No Spartan Lady ever finn’d that way.— 


Ye fair, who have not yet thrown out your 

bait, 

To tangle captives in the marriage ftate ! 

Take heed, I warn you, where your {nares you 
fet, 

O let not Infidels come near your net. 

Let hand in band with prudence go your wishes, 

Men are in general the ftrangett fithes ! 

Do not for mifery your beauty barter, 

Aad,.O take heed,—you do-not cate a Fartar. 


PROLOG UE, by Mr. J.Cunrxincnam, 
and fpake by Mrs. Bax my arn, on opening a 
little, but elegant Theatre, at Sunderland, dy 
the Sea, built on the Spot where formerly ficod 
@ Mithodift Meeting-boufe. 


(Bebind) 


OW, prompter, for this Prologue they've 
afiign’d me ; 

Lord! I have left the copy on’t behind me! 
My toilet-—(try)—I'm confident it Jay on ; 
In the mean time—pray let the fiddlers play on. 

(After a little delay, enters) (Ring) 
There needs no F--ld--g to find out who did it ! 
An imp enthufiaftic mutt -have hid it ! 
Well may the fpot with meddling fprites be 

haunted, 
Where pale Hypoctify hath foam'd and canted ; 
Where, mafy atime, with infolence fanatic, 
She growl’d red vengeance on the world—« 
dramatic ; 

Or, with the pencils of deceit and error, 
For fweet religion drew the fiend of terror, 
That wi h diftorted looks, and rage uncivil, 
Configns her harmlefs neighbours to the Divil. 
For us, we’re not afraid of threat’ning ipectres 5 
Have not we here our patrons, our protectors ? 
The Prologue loft! we'll do our beft without it 5 
T'll tell you fomething, if I can, about it: 
Why, to be fure, of gratitude it treated, 
For favours which we hope will be repeated : 
Tk faid, that Shakefpeare, and the ficft rates 


~- modern, 
Should beiwrawa out till you review'd the {qua- 
~ dron, 
And that, as heretofore, our pfefent truft is, 
The breath of lenity will foften juftice ; 
It promis’d much for care in our performing, 
And bade you weleome to your ewn houfe-warm- 


ing, 
PRO- 
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Al New Octafional PROLOGUE, as fpo- 
ken by Mr. Powe xt, at the Theatre Roya! in 
Covent-garden, on Thurtday, the 22d of De- 
cember, 1768, for the Bencfit of the Wett- 
minfter New Lying-in Hofpital. 


HEN William’s {word had.qusll’d each 
hoftile band, 
And but one {ceptre rul’d the refcu'd land, 


Then Britons, erft a people wild and rude, 
Whole mein was furly, tho’ their hearts were 
good ; 
To love of arts bade martial deeds give way, 
And dawning Science beam’d its glorious ray ; 
Their manners brighten'd as their fenfe refin’d ; 
Their focial virtues opened on their mind : 
From breaft to breaft the moral dut.es ran ; 
The fon continu’d what the fire began ; 
Each heart had learn’d to feel another's woe, 
The figh to heave, and pity’s drop to flow. 
Succeeding ages ftill rofe more humane, 
And perfect Charity crowns. George’s reign. 
Lo! at your word, what fanétuaries rite ; 
A fhield for Chaftity, an (1) Afylum from vice ! 
Ere infant minds are lur’d to Folly’s way, 
Or Virtue fall of Poverty the prey. 
See (2) Magdalens implore their parent fky, 
With bended knee and pure uplifted eye ; 
Sweet peace of mind, long abfent, to reftore, 
And grace to follow vicious paths no more ! 
Hear (3) Foundlings lifp, from cruelty fet free, 
And little (4) Tars exult for liberty ! 
Thefe, thefe are works which Heav'n itfelf 
celight, 
And fuch the plan your bounty aids this night, 
‘The matron’s pregnant anguith to allay, 
And call her offspring to the face.of day. 
Ye truly great !—Oh kindly ftil! difpente 
Your brighteft attribute—Benevolence ! 
Make the poor race of fad Affliétion fmile, 
Like thofe whofe noble hearts endowed the pile, 
Whofe bofoms melt at forrow's plaintive call, 
And, like the fun, would glad and cherith all. , 
They're truly good, and rife fupremely bleft, 
Who lend to Heav'n, by fuccouring the diftreft. 


(1) Alluding to the Afylum for Orphan Girls, 
) The Magdalen Charity, (3) The Found- 
ing Hofpital, (4) The Marine Society. 


At the Opening of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
of ARTS, a new Society, inftituted by his 
piziety, the following Ode written by Ds. 

ranklin, and fung by Meflis Beard, Verndn, 
and Rooker, was performed at the St. Alban’s 

* Tavern in Pall-mall, in the Prefence of his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, the Marquis 
of Monthermer, the Earl of Offory, Lord 

| Newnham, the Hon. Mr, Robinfon, and féve- 
ral other Perfons of Diftinétion. : 


Th TRIUMPH of th ARTS. 
Written January 1, 3769. 
HEN Difcord late her baleful influence 
fhed 
O’er the fair realms of fence and of art, 
Neglected Genius bent his drooping head, 
And piere’d with aaguih ev'ry teneful heart ; 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO 


Apollo wept his broken lyre, 

Wept to behold the mournful choir 
Of his iov’'d Mufes, now an exil’d train, 
And in their feats to fee Aleéto reign, 


When lo! Britannia to the throne 
Of goodnefs makes her forrows known, 
For never there did grief complain, 
Or injur’d merit plead in vain. 
The Monarch heard her juft requeft, 
He faw, he felt, and he redrefs’d : 
Quick, with a mafter-hand, he tunes the ftrings, 
And harmony from difcord fprings, , 


Thus good, by Heav’n’s command, from evil 
ows, 
From chaos thus, of old, creation rofe ; 
When order with confufion join’d, 
And jarring elements combin’d, 
To grace with mutual ftrength the great defign, 
- And fpeak the architect divine. 


Whilft Eaftern tyrants in the trophy’d car 
Wave the red banner of deftructive war, 
In George’s breaft a nobler flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites to cherith native worth, 
To call the latent feeds of genius forth, 
To bid difcordant factions ceafe, 
And cuitivate the gentle arts:of peace. 
And lo ! from this aufpicious day, 
The fun of fcience beams a purer ray ! 


Behold ! a brighter train ef years, 
A new Auguftan age appears ; 
The time, nor diftant far, thall come, 
When England’s taftetul youth mo more 
Shall wander to Italia’s claffic fhore ; 
No more to foreign climes fhall roam, 
In fearch of models better found at home. 


With rapture the prophetic mufe 
Her country’s opening glory views, 
Already fees, with wond’ring eyes, 
Our Titians and our Guidos rife, 
Sees new Palladios grace.th’ hiftoric page, 
And Britifh Raphaels charm a future age. 


Mean time, ye fons of art, your offerings bring, 
‘To grace your Patron and your King, 
Bid Sculpture grave his honcur’d name 
In marble, lafing as his fanie : 
Bra Painting’s magic pencil trace 
The features of his darling race, 
And, as it flows thro’ all the royal Tine, 
Glow with fuperior warmth and™energy divine. 
If tow’ting Architecture ftill © * 
Can boatt her old creative fkill, 
Bid fome majeftic truQure fife tofiew, 
Worthy him, and worthy you ; 
Where art may join with natnte and ‘with fenfe, 
Sp'endor with crace, with tafte magnificence, 
Where ftrength may be with eleganté combin’d, 
The perfet image of its mafter’s mindy 
And, O! if with the tuneful:throng 
‘The Mufe may date to mix her, humble fong, 
In your giad train, permit her toa * 
Tho’ poor, yet willing, and, tho’ syde, fincere, 
To praife the Sov’reign whom her heart approves, 
And pay this tribute io the arts théToves, . 
one 
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Comparative View of the Faculties of the Mind 
and Body, in order to illuftrate she Spirituality 
of the Soul, 


H AT mind and body often fympathife 
Is plain ; fuch is this union nature ties : 
But then as often too they difagree, 
Which proves the foul’s fuperior progeny, 
Sometimes the body in full ftrength we find, 
Whilft various ills debi‘itate the mind ; 
At others, whilft the mind its force retains, 
The body finks with ficknefs and with pains: 
Now did one common fate their beings end, 
Alike they'd ficken, and alike they'd mend. 
But fure experience, on the flighreft view, 
Shews us, that the reverle of this is true; 
For when the body oft expiring lies, 
Iis limbs quite fenfeiefs, and haif clos’d its eyes, 
The mind new force and eloquence acquires, 
And with prophetic voice the dying lips infpires. 
Of like materials were they both compos’d, 
How comes it, that the mind, when fleep has 
clos’d 
Each avenue of fenfe, expatiates wide 
Her liberty reftor’d, her bonds unty’d ? 
And, like fome bird who from its prifon flies, 
C.aps her exulting wings, and mounts the {kies. 
Grant that corporeal is the human mind, 
It muft have parts in infinitum join’d ; 
And each of thefe muft will, perceive, defign, 
And draw confus’dly in a diff’rent line ; 
Which then can claim dominion o’er the reft, 
Or ftamp the ruling paffion in the breaft ? 
Perhaps the mind is form’d by various arts 
Of modelling, and figuring thefe parts; __ 
Joft as if circles. wifer were than {quares ; 
But furely Common fenfe aloud declares 
That fite and figure are as foreign quite 
From menta! pow’rs, as colours black or white. 
Allow that motion is the caufe of thought, 
With what ftrange pow’rs muft motion then be 
fraught ? 
Reafon, fenfe, {cience, muft derive their fource 
From the wheel's rapid whir), or pully’s force ; 
Tops whipp’d by {chool-boys fages mutt al 


mence, 
Their hoops, like them, be cudgell’d into fenfe, 
And boiling pots o’erflow with eloquence. 
Whence can this very motion take its birth ? 
Not fure from matter, from dull clods of earth ; 
But from a living fpirit lodg'd within, 
Which governs ail the bodily machice : 
Juft as th’ Almighty univerfal foul 
Jaforms, direéts, and animates the whole. 

Ceafe then to wonder how th” immortal mind 
Can live, when from the body quite disjoin’d ; 
But rather wonder, if the e’er could die, 

So fram’d, fo fathion’d for eternity ; 

Self-mov'd, not form’d of. parts together ty’d, 

Which time can‘ diffipate, and force glivide. ; 

For beings of this make can never die, 

Whofe pow’rs within themfelves and their own 
 effence lie, 

If to coicéivé how any thing canbe 
From thape abftracted and léeality 
Is hard ; -what think you of the Deity ? 

His being not the leaft relation bears, 
As far as to the human mind appears, 


To fhape, or fize, fimilitude or place, 
Cloath’d in po form, and bounded by no fpace, - 
Such then is God, a Spirit pure refin’d 
From all material drofs, and {uch the human mind, 
For in what part of effence can we fee 
More certain marks of immortality ? 
Ev’n from this dark confinement with delight 
She looks, abroad, and ,prungs herielt for fight; . 
Like an unwilling inmare longs to ream . 
From this duil earth, and feek her native homey 
Go then, forgetful of its toil and ftrife, 
Purfue the joys of this fallacious life ; 
Like forme poor fly, who lives but for a day, 
Sip the freth dews, and in the funfhine play, 
And into nothing then diffolve away. 
Are thefé our great purfuits, is this to live ? 
Thefe all the hopes this much-Jov’d world can: 
give! 
How much more worthy envy is their fate, 
Who fearch for truth in a fuperior fate ? 
Not groping ftep by ilep, as we purfee, 
And foliowing reafon’s much extangied clue, 
But with one great and inftantaneous view, 
But how can fenfe remain, perhaps you'll a: 


»te 


Corporeal organs if we take away ! 
Since it from them proceeds, and with them 
mutt decay. 

Why not ? Or why may not the foul receive 

New organs; Gace ev'n art can thefe retrieve ? 

The filver trumpet aids th’ obftructed ear, 

And optic glafies the dim eye can clear 5 

Thefe in mankind new faculties create, 

And lift him far above his native ftate ; 

Cail down revolving planets from the tky, 

Earth’s feciet treafures open to his eye, 

Th’ whole minute creation make his own, 

With all the wonders of a world unknown, 
How could the mind, did the alone depend 

On fenfe, the errors of thofe fenfes mend ? 

Yet cft we fee thofe fenfes the corre&s, 

And oft their information quite rejects. 

In diftances of things, their thapes and fize, 

Our reafon judges better than our eyes. 

Declares not this the fou.’s pre-eminence 

Supegior to, and quite diftin& from fenfe ? 

For {ure ’tis likely, that, fince now fo high 

Clog’d and, unfledg’d the dares her wings to try, 

Loos’d, and mature, fhe fhall her ftrength difplay, 

And foar at length to Truth’s reiulgent ray. ~ 


Anfwer to the Renus in November Lf, 
ONCE read your sebus, and thence did 
difcover, 
‘shat William the youth is you’d chufe for a 
lover, Thomas Allea. 





Anfwer to the Resus in December Jaf. 
BEE juftly deterves to be named faga- 


cious, 
And by copying the ant the’ll economy teach us; 
For fiercenefs, a tyger was always reputed ; 
Aad a hat's ‘often ufed when a friend is faluted, 
From the initials of which is eafily feen, 
That the city of Bath is the place which you, 
mean. 
Yarmouth, fran, 


WW. junior 
a» 1763. ‘ +juator. 
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REMARKS on the wery different Accounts that have been given of the Ficuna 
pity of Fisnes, with frefo Obfervations on that Subje? : By Mr. Thomas Har- 


- mer ; communicated by Samuel Clark, E/g; F. R. 8. 


Feanfaciions. 


From the Philosophical 


READ May 28, 1767. 


HE afcertaining the fecundity of the 
feveral {pecies of fith, as far at leaft 
a’s we are able to do it, is one point necef- 
fary to the making our natural hiftories 
perfe&t and at the fame time opens a view 
wonderfully affecting to the imagination. 
The carp, in which Petit is faid to have 
found 342,144 eggs 3 and the cod, in one 
of which of a middling fize Lewenhoeck, it 
feems, affirmed there were 9,384,000, have 
been mentioned as very furprifing inftances 
of this fecundity ; and by their being fe- 
lé&ted by writers, who appear to have been 
well verfed in this part of learning, they 
fhould feem to be the moft memorable we 
have of this kind. 

- The accounts, however, that have been 
given of the fruitfulnefs of thefe two fpe- 
cies of fith differ from each other very con- 
fiderably. For Bradley, the Botanic Pro- 
feflor at Cambridge fome years ago, tells 
us, in his philofophical account of the 
works of nature, a book profeffedly written 
on a very celebrated, though unexecuted 
plan {, that the increafe in fome fith is 
furprifing, and to thofe that are not ufed to 
difquifitions of this kind muft appear in- 
credible ; he however finks the number of 
eggs in thefe two fpecies extremely, when 
he tells us the roe of a cod-fith mutt con- 
tain about a million of eggs, and that a 
carp does not {pawn lefs than 20,000, to 
which he adds, and pe haps a tench half as 
many. This is making the cod almoft 
ten times lefs prolific than the other ac- 
count, and the carp above feventeen times 
lefs. Some other writers, who appear alfo 
to have been defirous to imprefs the mind 
with the wonders of natural hiftory, have 
made their eftimate ftili lower. One of 
them, I remember in particular, in one of 
our monthly publications, from whence 
numbers muft take their ideas, who have 
No opportunity of reading more authentic 
accounts elfewhere, tells us, that carp and 
perch have nine or ten thoufand eggs, and 
that cod-fifh, and herring, are not lefs pro- 
lific ; and this he calls wonderful. The 
increafe of cod-fith isindeed, even according 
to this, very great, but almoft a thoufand 
times lefs than Lewenhoeck is faid to have 
found it. 

Their accounts being fo very different, 
X thought I thould not improperly emp.oy 


fome leifure hours, if I inquired into this 
matter afrefh, and faw what the fecundity 
of thefe {pecies of fifh really was, as well as 
of fuch other forts as might fall in my way 3 
and efpecially as I had found that a {mall 
pickerel, whofe {pawn I had taken a pretty 
exact account of, from mere curiofity, 
fome time before, contained no fewer than 
25,800 eggs: A filh which none of thefe 
authors had mentioned, and of which not. 
withftanding a fmall one had produced a 
larger number of eggs than Bradley him- 
felf had affigned to the carp, which has 
been always looked upon as remarkable 
for its prolific quality, not to mention the 
unknown writer, who makes its fecundity 
much lefs, 

The make of my eyes, which are much 
lefs proper for diftmguithing objeéts at a 
diftance, than the feemg {mall things that 
are near; and my living in a maritime 
country, and, though not near the fea, yet 
in a fituation which I thought very proper 
for procuring fuch fifth as I wanted; 
were additional motives to the fearch: 
‘Though, as to the laft particular, I have 
fince tound myfelf greatly difappointed. 

It will not be imagined, that, in order 
to afcertain the real number of eggs in 
each fith which I examined, I told them all 
over one by one; this would have been, 


if not ‘abfolutely impraéticable, at leaft ine 


confiftent with other engagements, and 
much more fatiguing than was neceflary, 
My way was to weigh the whole {pawn 
very exactly ; then to take apiece weighing 
twenty, thirty, or forty, or more grains, as 
was moft convenient, and after weighing 
that parcel with care, and giving the turn 
of the fcales to the weight, not to the eggs, 
to tell them over very carefully 3 and theny 
by dividing the number of eggs by the 
grains, to find how many eggs there were 
in each grain, or nearly fo. I {ay nearly, 
for there mult, according to this method, 
have been rather more ; but I chofe to efti« 
mate them after this manner, that there 
might be no danger of reprefenting the 
fecundity of thefe animals greater than the 
truth. I frequently boiled the portions of 
fpawn that I told, and, after’ macerating 
them fome hours in water, gently prefled 
them with a penknife, whole point I af- 
terwards ‘made ufé of to number them 

aiftinly, 


} Propofed by Mrs Addifon' in one of the Spe€tators, 
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diftin&ily, by feparating them from each 
other to greater diftances, after they were 
rendered by that gentle fqueezing fitter 
for telling over. 

In feveral fith I found their eggs of very 
different fizes. In fuch cafes my rule 
was, to tell all I could diftinguith by my 
naked eye, and thofe only ; though I have 
often found, by the help of an eye-glafs, 
that, by thus limiting myfelf, I paffed 
over great multitudes of eggs that might 
juftly have been counted +. I generally 
told them on a fine earthern veffel, which 
was extremely black, by which means I 
could much betterd fcern them,thanI other- 
wife fhould have been able to do. The 
weights I have reckoned by are Avoirdu- 
pois weights ; but, there being no weights 
of that fort {mall enough to antwer all pur- 
pofes, I was obliged to make ufe of grains 
along with them, of which I reckon 
4374 make an ounce Avoirdupois. After 
this manner I made the obfetvations of 
which I am going to give an account, with 
all the nicety and-care I was capable of. 

I begin with the herring, which makes a 
diftinguihhed figure in thefe two counties of 
Nor'tolk and Suffolk, andaconfiderable part 
of our commerce, when falted and fmoked. 
One of the above mentroned authors tup- 
poled they may have g or 10,000 eggs: Of 
feveral. I examined, [ found none which 
had fo few'as 26;000; and in one I found 
36,960 

The nextsthat came under my infpéction 
was thefmelt. Thefe, it is well known,are 
avery finall fort of fith, and are frequently 
ufed for garnith to thofe that are larger. 
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In one of thefe, which did not weigh quité 
two ounces, I found 38,272 eggs; and in 
none fo few as 20,000; excepting one, 
which was extremely: {mall, not weighing 
above 229} grains, in which very tmall 
fih I found-34,411, Tais was amazing: 

I was mUch more furprifed, when, after 
this, [learnt what was the fecundityof mack- 
arel, This no author that E-met with gave 
an account of, though it is a fiih fo ex- 
tremely common, In one large fihh of 
this kind, weighing fomewhat better thant 
ik tb, I found 454,961 eggs; in a fecond, 
ot much the fame weight, 430,846 ; and in 
a third, which weighed but about 1 lb. 
20z. I found 546,681. 

I was altonithed upon thie, that Brad- 
ley fhould call the fecund.ty of carp, which 
he makesto be but about 205000, fe (urprifs 
ing; or that even Pett’s obdlervation,, 
which made it appear, that in fome fifh of 
that fpecies the eggs amount to 342,1443 
fhould caule the carp to be feleéted as the 
moft extraordinary fith for increafe, after 
the cod when it appears to be fo much 
greater in mackarel (which is at the fame 
time fo common a fifth) as to be not much 
fhort of the proportion of 5 to 3, in thé 
laft T examined. ; 

As to the carp, though I cannot fay E 
have found the eggs, in thofe that have 
come under my notice, fo numerous as 
Petit did; yet, as [ have found the num- 
ber much larger than Brad!ey mentions, 
fo 1 make no doubt but that Petit really 
found them to amount to 342,1445 and E 
would add, that I dare fay they may be 
found to be much more numerous ftill in 

Cee large 





T For, though they were very different in fize, they were all, I prefume, to be depofited in the 
proper places*for hatching that feafon, though it may not be on the fame day, fince after hhh ate 
fhotten, as it'ls called, we find no eggs at ail in them. Ithink I do not by any means take upor 
me to affirm that allfith depofit their eggs after this manner, 7.°e. by degrees, and at times a lit- 
tle diftant from each other ; but fome’ fpecies of them, I fhould think it is plain, do. This isthe 
cafe of fickleback in particular, in which, when they ‘have been extremely diftended with {pawn 
I have foundsfeveral eggs very large, but feveral hundreds very fmull, and many ef them too {mall 
to be counted diitin€ly by an unaflifted eye, which fmaller ones-could never; I apprchend, grow 
to the fize the larger.ones had grown to before the larger ones were excluded, .J have feen fome 
of thefe eggs fo large, that 24 or 25 would weigh a grain; ahout which fize, I bélieve, they are 
excluded, fice fome of that bulk carne away from one of thofé creatures after it was takeh out of 
the water, and*were found in the paper in which it was wrapped up: But generally upom opening 
thefe fith they'are not quite fo large, though very largein comparifon of many of the reft. I told 
in one of thefe finalleft of fifhies; Which weighed very little more than 14 gr. {pawn and all, about 
936 eggs; fone of which almof cladéd ray eye, befides aumBers that I could not tell at all. 
Thofe that I told Were of all fizes ; SY, though there were but 54 very large egos, yet the crea- 
ture waseatremely diftended. Now it does not appear poffible thet-a!i the 36 eggs thould grow 
to the bulke pfcthe largeft of theie 8dmpanions without-deftroying the fith, Gnce the growing of 58 
to fuch a fize.as to weigh about @} grain difténded iin {uch a manner as I have hardly feen in 
any other.fpecies.of fith, Im fome ‘very jarge, ftickiebhekesjwhicle weighed 45 or 50 grains, I 
have found.between a.and 390.0f thetimlagge eggs, along with great numbers of fmaller ones, fe 
that thé number of large- eggs {cemste bear fome -propattion iv the fine of the fib, by which 
means a greater number of eges, aniwetable to theie, figg maybe depofited in the fame time in 
which the fmaller fith of this {pecies dife arge their lefs numer6us fpawn. I will only farther 
obferve here, that, if this be the cafe as to the other fib, the number of Uacir eggs may, on thid 
&csownt, appear very different to diffesent obfervers; 
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large fith of this kind, fince in one that [ 
examined, weighing but 163 0z. I found 
401,200; and in another, waich weighed 
no more than 2540z. I found 203,109, 
and carp grow to a much larger fize than 
the biggeit of thefe, but I cout not pro- 
cure any of thofe large carp that were full 
of fpawn. 

If { failed in verifying Petit’s number 
of eggs in acarp, I found thole of a tench 
to exceed it, more than once, which Brad- 
ley reckons not to produce more than half 
the number a carp does, or 10,000. For 
I found in one tench, which weighed 24 /b, 
383,252 eggs at leaft ; and in another that 
weighed not quite 13 1b, 350,482. 

As to perch, which one of thofe au- 
thors I mentioned puts upon a par with 
carp, I could get none of any fize. The 
largeft, which weighed but 8 oz. 9 dr. con- 
tained 28,323 eggs; and a fecond of 5 oz. 
10 dr. had in it 20,582. They feem, how- 
ever, to be much lefs prolific, in propor- 
tion to their bulk, than tench, fince the 
largeft of thefe had but about 28,323 
eggs, and I found a tench of nearly that 
fize, weighing but 8o0z. 143dr. produced 
$3,104. 

Bradley feems to have been as careful 
not to be guilty of exaggeration with re- 
fpe& to the cod-fith, as in the other cafes. 
He eft:mates them at a million. While 
Lewenhoeck affirmed that he found above 
Dine millions of eggs, in one of middling 
fize, The {pawn ot one of that fize which 
I examined, that is to fay, one of 18 or 
eo lb. weight, I found to contain between 
three and four millions, if my friend’s 
weights were accurate, for I made the ex- 
emination at a diftance from home; and, 
by a fubfequent obfervation at home, I 
have reafon to think there was this num~ 
ber in it, though I was prevented purfuing 
my fecond examination fo far as I would 
have done by fome particular occurrences, 
According to this, there is nothing incredi- 
ble in Lewenhoeck’s account ; his fith, I 
fuppofe, being remarkably diftended with 
fpawn, and for that reafon perhaps 
thought, by that inqnifitive and curious 
perfon, a fubjeé that ought not to pals un- 
examined. 

I have hitherto mentioned no flat fith, 
nor do I remember that any avthor has 
given us an account of their fecundity. I 
imagined, from their make, it could not be 
extraordinary ; I was therefore extremely 
furprifed to find in the firft founder I. exa- 
mined, and which did not weigh quite 3 
ounces, 133,407 eggs 53 in a fecond, which 
weighed litle more than 31 oz. 225,568 ; 
gad much more Sill when I difcovered in a 








large one, that weighed about 24! oz. and 
which was of that fort that is {potted like a 
plaife, as Ray has told us fome flounders 
ate, 1,357;400: This was truly aftonifh- 
ing. 

The number of eggs that a foal pro- 
duces I have obferved to be great, but 
nothing like that which I found in floun- 
ders, finding in one, which did not fall 
much fhort of a pound, rather more than 
100 000 ; and in another, that weighed a- 
bout five ounces 38,772 

To make this difquifition ftill more ex- 
tenfive, I examined two or three kinds 
of fhell-fith. I found in a lobfter of 141 
oz. when in the fhell, and of 101, when di- 
vetted of it, 7,227 3 and in another that 
weighed 2k lb, and out of the fhell fome- 
what better than 13 Ib, [told 21,699 eggs, 

I took alfo the pains to tell all tne eggs 
of fome fhrimps, one by one, and found in 
one which weighed 17% gr. only 3057 ; in 
in another of 31 gr. 40903 andina third 
of 39 gr. 6807. 

This, coubdetag the fmallnefs of the 
creature, is more remarkable than the 
fruitfulnefs of the lobfter; but neither is 
the one or the other to be compared, in this 
refpeét, to the crab, for in a large one, 
weighing near 1} Ib, but not quite, | found 
that the fpawn weighed 687gr. but the 
eggs were fo minute, and at the fame time 
adhered fo clofe together, that I could not 
number them diftinétly ; however, the 
weight of the whole, and the minutene(s 
of the eggs, thew that they muft have beea 
very numerous ; and I believe from arough 
eftimate I made, that they exceeded a mil- 
lion. 

However, after all, if my notion is juft, 
that fome fpecies depofit a part of their 
eggs come to their full growth, before 
others Jaid the fame year are big enough 
to be told with diftinétnefs, the accounts 
of the fecundity of fuch fith muft be ex- 
tremely defe&tive ; and this I apprehend, 
amon gft thofe I have examined, is the cafe 
of mackare), carp, tench, and fome others; 
in herring, &c. there does mot appear 
fuch a difference in the fize of different 
eggs. 

4’ likewife appeared to me that the fize 
of the eggs is nearly the fame in great and 
fmall fithes of the fame fpecies, at the fame 
time of the year; that the quantity of 
Spawn is, ufually, nearly proportionate to 
the fize of the animal, from whence we 
may give a tolerable guefs at the greateft 
fecundity of each fpecies, if we know to 
what weight they have-been found ta grow 
while in a breeding ftate; we may ike 
wile fettle their produce at a mediom, 
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twpon learning what is the mean fize of 
each fpecies when in the forementioned 
fate, but we fee, however, that this is not 
univerfal, norconfequcotly perfectly exact, 
fome fifth being much more prolific than 
others of the fame fize and fpecies. 

To conclude, the great fecundity of 
fith is not the only thing that affeéts the 
imagination, when we are examining mat- 
ters of this fort ; the extreme difproportion 
between their fize when they firft appear 
in the water after hatching, and that of 
their full-grown ftate, as well as the little 
proportion that is to be obferved between 
the bulk of fith of different fpecies and that 
ef their eggs, are things that are very 
amazing to perfons of a curious turn. The 


egg of a fmelt, which at its full growth 
weighs but two or three ounces, appeared, 
in thofe I examined, to be larger than 
thefe of a cod-fith, which weighed eigh- 
teen or twenty pounds, and might have 
grown to double that bulk; and that of a 
itickleback, which is the fmalle% of all 
known fith, was found to be ahove fix 
times bigger than the largeft I ever ob- 
ferved in a fmelt. What becomes of fuch 
amaz.ng numbers of young fith, and why 
fume are made fo extremeiy proiific, the 
flounder and crab in particular among the 
fmalier foris, would doubtlefs be highly 
entertaining fubjeéts, if duly illuftrated 5 
bur thefe are inquiries I have no opportu 
nity of making. 


AMETHOD f treating Wuite-Swe.rines of the Joints: By Marx 
AxensiveE, M.D. Fellow of the College of Phyficians, and of the Royal Society, 


and Phyfician to her Majefty. 


Read in the COLLEGE, Jury 6, 1767. 


E W diforders, upon their very firft 

appearance, are apt to caufe fuch a 
total defpondency in the minds of praéti- 
tioners, as thofe ftrumous or oedematous 
iwellings in the joints, which, after a te- 
dious and ill-conditioned fuppuration, cor- 
rupt the fynovia, fhorten the tendons, 
make the bones carious, and deftroy the 
articulation. As I have, in feveral in- 
ftances, by applying bitfters to the part, 
while the habit was affifted with alterative 
medicines, been able to reftore the ufe of one 
or other of the principal joints where the 
cafe feemed very near to an anchylofis ; it 
may perhaps be of ufe to feleé& a few cafes 
relating to the ankle, the knee, and the 
elbow. Ina difeafe where phyficians have 
fo little in their power, the introduétion of 
even a precarious method, of one that fuc- 
ceeds however rarely, is ftill an acqu'fi- 
tion, and fomething added to the art. ’Tis 
hardly neceflary here to premife, that no- 
thirg can be: expeéted from this treatment, 
where there is any fenfible colle&tion of a 
fluid within the joint. 

In the beginning of the year 1762, a 
young woman, between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, was under my care 
for a white-fwelling in her left ankle. She 
was feemingly of a good habit of body, 
and had never before been troubled with 
any thing of the like kind. This fwelling 
fhe had had about two months when I firft 
Siw her. It began without any fprain, or 
other apparent caule, in the joint of the 
ankle ; but had now fpread over the whole 

cot and a little way up the leg. The 


int was very itiff, and the felt pain when 


fhe tried to move it ; fo that the was al. 
molt wholly deprived of the ufe of her foot: 
Bur, wile the fat ftill, there was no pain in 
it; nor had it any appearance of flutuation, 
I ordered a biifter to the parr, fo large 
as to cover the joint of the ankle and the 
whole upper furface of the foot. At the 
fame time, fhe took two grains of calomel] 
every night, and four ounces of the infu- 
fum amarum fimplex twice a day. A few 
days atterward, while her blifter was yet 
fore, and fhe on thst account confined to 
her bed, a miliary fever feized her, which 
made it proper to change her medicines for 
others more fuitable to her new complaint. 
OF this the got well in about a week, hav- 
ing had a laige red eruption over her whole 
body, and the apices of the puftules hav- 
ing turned white before they fell cff.- It 
was now apparent that the blifter had re- 
moved much the greater part of the fwe's 
ling and ft foets from her ankle. She ree 
fumed, however, her former med:cines; 
and, after ufing them about three wecks 
Jonger, found the motion of her foot in- 
tire and without pain or impediment of 
any kind. Did the miliary eruption, in 
this cafe, contribute in any degree to re- 
folve the topical obitruétion and {welling ? 
Some time afterward, I obferved at Sz. 
Thomas's hofpital two inftances of the 
fuccefs of this method, where the: knee 
was dangeroufly «ffeéted. One was a lad 
between fixteen and feventeen; whe, abou 
a year before his admiffion into the holpi« 
tal, had got a fpontaneous {welling round 
his lefc knee, by which the joint was at 
prefent inlarged to twice jts natusal fize, 
Cccez and 
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and the motion of it almoft intirely loft. 
Neither the leg nor the thigh were at all 
affected. I ordered a blifter to be laid 
round the whole joint, and gave him a 
grain of calomel every night, with two 
ounces of the decoétion of the bark thrice 
aday. The fwelling being confiderably 
reduced by the blifter, I made this perpe- 
tual upon the patella, and ordered his ham 
to be rubbed twice or thrice a day with 
neat’s-foot ail, the ufe of which is fami- 
liar in the greater hofpitals. It is pre- 

ared by boiling in large veffels the joints 
of horned cattle, and is found to be an 
ufeful application in pains and rigidities 
of the mufcles and tendons. After this 
method had been continued for about ten 
wecks, the fwelling and fiffnefs were in 
@ great meafure removed, and the ule of 
the knee almoft intirely reftored. 

About the fame time, a man of five and 
twenty was admitted into the hofpital for 
a likecomplaint. But his knee had been 
thus {welled and ftiffened fer four years, 
aod he felt a conftant pain on one fide of 
the patella. I made his regimen the fame 
as in the laft cafe, except that his dofe of 
the decoétion of the bark was three ounces, 
and that his blifter was kept open for above 
a week round the whole knee. It was then 
gradually leffened, till its fize was about 
two inches by three ; and thus it was con- 
tinually renewed with the unguentum ad 
velicator'a, over that part of the knee 
where the pain lay. In lefs than two 
mnonths the joint was nearly well. 

_ The lat inftance, which I fhall relate, 
- 48 more remarkable, inafmuch as the oc- 
¢afion of the fwelling, together with the 
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patient’s habit of body, rendered his cure 
very unpromifing. young man about 
twenty, of an unhealthy and fcrophulous 
difpoftien, had been fome time under the 
care of a furgeon at St. Thomas's hofpi- 
tal, for a bad old fore, reaching from his 
ankle over the greater part of his foot. I 
had preferibed the decoftion of the bark 
and an eleétary of camcemile flowers, in 
order to correét the putrefcent ftate of his 
fluids, Having continued for fome weeks 
in the ufe of thefe medicines, he was feized 
with the confluent fmall pox; through 
the whole courfe of which, I direéted that 
he fhould perfevere in his former regimen. 
He did well: But, a few days after he 
had taken his fourth dofe of purging phy- 
fic, there was difcovered round the joint 
of -his right elbow a fcrophulous {wel- 
ling, which already had nearly deprived 
it of its motion. T ordered the whoie joint 
to be covered with a blifter, and, along with 
his decoétion of the bark thrice a day, 
gave him a grain of calomel every night. 
In two or three days, the blifter having 
had its effeét, the fwelling appeared to be 
greatly leffened, and the elbow more flexi- 
ble. Some ftiffnefs however remained, the 
tendons being fomewhat contracted, and 
the joint itfelf fti'l oedematous. I ordered 
a perpetual blif{ter to the ourfide of the el- 
bow, and that the tendons fhould be fre- 
quently bathed with neat’s-foot oil. In 
lefs than a fortnight the ule of the joint 
was perfectly reiiored. I found afterward 
that the fore in his foot had made an am- 
putation neceflary: But he had no return 
of the diforder in his arm. 


Obfervation on a wonderful Sort of WHEAT and BARLEY.—From the 


Hiftory [juf? publifeed) of the Royal 
Year 1765, 


L4 ST year, M. Adanfop difcovered 
an ear of branchy barley, like thofe 
produced bythe wheat thatis called ¢ ble de 
ipacle,” or ¢ wonderful wheat ;’ and he 
fowed.the grains of this ear, to fee if they 
would produce like ears, in which cale it 
would be evident that it was a new fpecies ; 
or, if thefe grains produced only the ar 
dinary ears of barley, then what was found 
by M. Adanfon could be only a variety. 
'” Two of the grains of this ear were fown 
in April, in a garden-ground that was 
uch exhauffed. They both iprung up; 
en one of them perifhed by the ravages 
of infeéts, having eleven blades in a very 
ourifhing condition. ‘Fhe other held 
out and bore fixteen ears that came to per- 
fect maturity ; byt three of them only be- 


« nite SN 


Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the 


came branchy, and one of thofe branchy 
ears contained grains by one fourth more 
in quantity than the ordinary ears. M. 
Adanfon did not content himiclf with the 
experiments he had made en the common 
barley that became branchy: He did the 
fame on a kind of barley called ¢ fucrion,” 
which uiually has but two rows of grains 
in eachear. Having found fome that had 
a greater number of grains, he fowed a 
few of them, and faw, that the plants 
which came from them had yielded a 
greater number of thofe ears, fuperabound- 
ing in grains, He thought that, perhaps, 
one might, by a well-condutted culrure, 
procure {quare fucrion ; and perhaps the 
common fquare barley was nothing more, 
originally, than an amelioration, et 
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ed, as this, to chance, and afterwards 
aided by culture. His experiments were 
to be decifive of his expeétations from this 
fort of difcovery ; and the refult of them, 
continued from 1765 to 1767, inclufive, 
was as follows : 

Common barley, become branchy, re- 
fumed its firft ftate, and fearce yielded 
more than one branchy ear in an hundred. 

The fucrion, on the contrary, acquired 
a new monftrofity ; it appeared in the ears 
of the largeft grains, having two germina 
joined to the jame farinaceous mals, which 
had never been obferved in any gramineous 

lant. 
It likewife follows, that thofe variations 


are only what is called, in botany, varies 
ties and not fpecies, becaufe they do not 
perpetuate themfelves conftantly: But, as 
thele varieties increafe only the quantity of 
the grain, without altering the quality, we 
may the more reafonably endeavour to fa- 
vour them, as the basley on which the firft 
experiment was made is of a very good 
quality, as to the grain, and its ftraw is 
very delicate, and very fit fodder for 
cattle. All this, however, is only the be- 
ginning of fome trouble, but from which 
one may expect ufeful confequences by 
continuing it; it is only fo, that we are 
allowed to avail ourfelves of the errors of 
Nature. 
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A. 
DDRESS of the Houfe of Peers, 
with his Majefty’s anfwer to it, 
274.—0of the city of London, on the fafe 
delivery of the Queen, 275. 

JEnigma, 205. 

African coaft, affairs of the Englifh 
there, 108. 

Alarm, ftrange, at a church of Chelmf- 
ford, 109. 

America, North, fituation and temper of 
our colonies there, 51, 104, 405, 106, 
217, 221, 271. 

—— Exports to for five years from Eng- 
land, 328: 

Imports from, to England, for 
ditto, ib. See Colonies. 

Animal life, devaftation in, proved to 
contribute to its reproduction and well- 
being, 39- 

Anfwers to two rebus’s, 375. 

Apologue, oriental, 24. 

Arts, triumph of the, 374+ 

Avarice, curfe of, 261. 


B. 





Ballad, 103. 

Bankrupt, examination of, 218. 

Barley, wonderful fort of, 380. 
“hae the moft proper conftruétion 
Ql, 33- 

Bentley, Dr, the famous critic, life of, 
78, 123. . 

Bills, paffed by his Majefty, 332. 


Blind perfons, their fenfes fine and ex- 
quifite, 352. 

Blood-letting, obfervation on a man 
that operation could not be performed on, 
without his previoufly ufing fome violent 


exercife, 367. 


Camphire, experiments with, 29. 

Cardamines flos, an antifpafmodic ree 
medy, 156. 

Catalepfis in a Lady, uncommon ins 
ftance of, 155. 

Catara&t, affe€ting relation of fome in- 
terefting circumftances that accompanied 
the operation of a, 308. 

Church talkers, aosmadverfions on, 160. 

Circuit for the Summer affizes in Wales, 
$4: 
Climaéteric year, and critical days in 
ficknefs, obfervations on the, 134. 

Coach, ftate, of his precent Majefty, ex- 
pences of, 49. 

Coal heavers, executed at Tyburn, 53. 

Colonies, American, ftate of the jurit- 
digtion of the laws and Parliament of 
England over the, 121.—of religion there, 
302 

Combats, fingle, inquiry into the anti- 

quity and occafion of, 182. 
, Company, jEaft-India, Englifh, refolu- 
tions of the Court of Direétors, 109.—aug~ 
ment the falaries of their clerks, 110. —~ 
Advices ieceived by them from India, 273. 
regulations by them, 313. 


Cor- 
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Corfica, hiftory of the revolutions of, 
from the earlieft times to the prefent, 58. 
—ftate of its prefent affairs, and war there, 
306, 163, 320, 332. 

Cyrus, a new tragedy, full account of, 
313+ 


D. 
Dancing, verfes on, 103. 
Deaf and dumb, reflections on the faga- 

city of fome born, 70. 

Death of a friend, moral reflections on 

the, 140. 

Deer-ftealers, adventures of, 328, 329. 

Delia, haughty, a new. fong, 44. 

Denmark, King of, lands at Dover, 
309.—his perfon defcribed, ib.—waits on 
his Majefty, ib.—alliances by marriage of 

Denmark with England for 868 yeais 

back, 136.—King of Denmark's difafter 

near Leicefter, 164.—his reception at Ox- 
ford, 165.—Dines at the Manfion-houfe, 
ib.—bill of fare there, 166.—gives a grand 
mafquerade ball, 219 —accepts the free- 
dom of the city of London, ib.—takes 

leave, and quits the kingdom, 220. 
Difcourfe on Government, 2.—on the 

internal decay of a State, the confequence 

of arbitrary power, 114. 

' Do, if you dare, a new fong, 321. 
Dog, natural hiftory of the, 361. 
Dreams, whence they proceed, and how 

beit philofophically accounted for, 243. 


E. 

Earthquakes, at Lifbon, 49 —in Italy, 
328.—in England, 332. : 

Edié, of the- French King, fetting forth 
his motives for fending troops to take pof- 
feffion of Corfica, 216. 

Education, right advantages of, 301. 

Egagropile, fingular, defcribed, 346. 

Elegy, on the death of a favourite {pa- 
piel, 208. 

Elogy, by the King of Pruffia, on 
Prince Henry of Proffia, 31. 

_ England, hiftory of, continued, 25, 71, 
"329, 176, 238, 296, 354. 

Enoch, whether he wrote before the, 
flood, 252. 

Epilogue,—to the new tragedy of Cy- 
TUS, 320.—-to the new tragedy of Zingis, 


73> 
Epode, in imitation of Horace, 154. 
Examination-Self, 46. 


F. 

Fable, of the fox and wolf, 45.—of the 
butterfly and caterpillar, 102.—of the 
clown, the kite, and the crow, ib.—of the 
bragging mafter and honeft dog, 152.—of 
the fhepherd and blackbiid, 207.—-of the 


~ er 


loaded afs, or public credit, 208.—of the 
peafant and Lord, 261.—of the cat, mon- 
key, and chefnuts, 322.—of the cuckow 
— 323.—of the lion in the toils, 
1 ° 

Fan, Lady’s, origin of the, 153. 

Fevers, intermitting, and the method of 
cure, 212. 

Finger of the left hand, which is next 
the little finger, excellency of the, 293. 

Fires, dreadful, in Alderfgate-ftreet, 51. 
—in St. Chriftopher’s, 218. 

Fifhes, fecundity of, new obfervations 
on the, 376. 

Fleet-prifon, fall of fome part of it, 
109. 

Frontifpiece, illuftration of the, 1. 


. Gc... 

Gall. bladder, concretions in the, with 
a hint for remedying, 158. 

Gillam. See Trial. 

Girl, feduétion of, attempted, 332. 

Glynn, Mr. Serjeant, ele&ted Knight of 
the thire for Middlefex, 330. 

Government, difcourfe on, 2.—particu- 
lars of a happy, 208. 

Green, John. See Trial. 

Grifgris, and Mumbo Jumbo, African 
fuperftitions, fome accountof, 116. 


Happinefs, incapacity of mankind for 
attaiming, 153. 

Hives of bees, the moft proper conftruc- 
tion of, 33. 

Honour, true and falfe, point of, ftated, 
184. 

Hornets. See Wajfps. 

Hunting-fong, 45. 


I. 
Immortality, defire of fame in the foul, 
a proof of its tendency to, 264. 
Imports. See America and Welt-India 
iflands. 
Inconftancy, a new fong, 206. 
Iflands, formation of, 159. 


; L. 

Lady, young, breaking a glafs, verfes 
on, 150. 

Lead. danger of drawing in by refpira- 
ration the vapours of, 22.—its poifon, the 
caufe of the colic and palfy, hitherto at- 
tributed to the drinking of cyder, 201.— 
examination of the feveral methods by 
which this poifon, unobferved and unfuf- 
pected, gains admittance into the human 
body, 26s. 

Letter, occafional, om marriage, 7- 


Liberty, thoughts on, 57. a 
Lie, 
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InN DE EZ. 


Lie, reflections on the confequences of 
giving the, 183. 

Literary and fedentary perfons, difeafes 
incident to, 141. 

Locufts, ravages committed by, in the 
kingdom of Naples, 34.7.—methods taken 
to deftroy them, ib. 

Longevity, refi-&tions on, 285. 

Longitude, defcription of a new inftru- 
ment for determining the, 309. 


Maclane. Donald. See Trial. 

Mad of Fathion, a new fong, 151. 

Man’s fuperior excellency and dignity, 
afcertained, 87.—thoughts on man, con- 
fidered as a little world, 128. 

Manifefto, of the grand Seignior, for 
declaring war againft tne Ruffians, 331. 

Mankind, obfervations concerning the 
increafe of, 305. 

Manners, their influence on the numbers 
of a people, and their political profperity, 


"Teeniege, dire&tions for proceeding in a 
judicious manner in the important con- 
cern of, 7. 

Marvell, Andrew, Efq; life of the 
much celebrated, 254. 

Mead, direétions for making, 146. 

Melons, method of raifing, withoutearth, 
dung, or water, 260. 

Meteors, appearance of, 50. 

Monarch in mafquerade, 152. 

Monumental in{cription, 207. 

Mumbo Jumbo. See Grifgris. 

Multiplication, law of, differtat’on on 
the confequences refulting from the, 137. 

N 


Nation, prefent ftate of, with refpeé& to 
trade, finances, &c. 209.—projeét for ex- 
tricating it out of its difficulties, 226, 

Navigators, caution to, 312. 

Negroes, infurrection of, at Montferrat, 


§2- 
Oath. See Paoli. ; 
P 


Padlock, a new comic opera, full ac- 
count of the, 198.—the Englifh, 261. 

Painting, diilzrtation on the principles 
of, fo far as they relate to prints, 232. 

Paoli, General of the Corficans, oath 
fworn by him and his adherents, on the 
French affiiting the Genoefe, 52. See 
Corfica, 

Parliament, proceedings in the laft {2f- 
fion of, continued, 9, 65, 118. 

Patriarchs before the flood, whether 
they delivered their knowledge by tradi- 
tion, 252, 

Patriotifm, modern, monumental in- 
{cription to the memory of, 207. 


Patty of the Hill, 45. 

Prerage, compendious, of England, cons 
tinued, 88, 192, 248. 

Peopling of countries, &c, obfervations 
on the, 305. 

Peter, commonly called the wild boy, 
account of, 209. 

Pnipps, Conitantine, eulogium of, 152. 


Phyfiognomy, ufeful reflections on, 
299. 

Pimlot, an attorney, ftabbed by a harlot, 
274,275. See Trial. 

Potion, deadly, and its preparation, ufed 
by the Indians for their arrows, authentic 
account of, 359. 

Poland, affairs of, 53, 162. 

Population, in the human fpecies, con- 
fiderations on the impediments which op- 
pofe the excels of, 269. 

Prefs, ttate of the liberty of, in Spain 
and Portugal, 184. 

Prologue, fpoken at the opening of the 
Theatre at Salifbury, 263.—to the new 
Tragedy of Cyrus, 320.—on the appear- 
ance of a new Juliet at Covent-garden 
Theatre, 322.—to the new Tragedy of 
Zingis, 373-—on opening a Theatre at 
Sunderland, ib.—to a Play, for the benefit 
of the Weftminfter Lying-in-hofpital, 
374: 
Provifions, fearcity of, at fea, method 
of preventing a, 245. 

Punch, veries on a bowl of, 263. 


Queen of ae, aes of, 49.—ftate 
of her illnefs, 50.—her will, 52. 

Queen of England, delivered of a Prine 
cels, 273.—the Princefs chriftened, 329s 


R. 

Rebus, 261, 322. 

Relics, litt of, preferved in a church of 
the Dutchy of Mecklenburg, 8. 

Reviews, at Wimbleton common, 49- 

Riot-aét, remarks on, with an applica 
tion to certain recent and alarming faéts, 
92.—riots in France, 108. 

Ruffian Ambaflador, imprifoned by the 
Turks, 273.—declaration, touching that 
affair, 330. See Turks. 


S. 

Sea-water, its fparkling light caufed by 
luminous infeéts, 348. 

Secker, Dr. late Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, fome account of his death, laft ill- 
nefs, &-. 167 —his will and benefaétions, 
108.—{ome particulars of his life, 300. 

Sedentary perfons. See Liserary, 

S:na, plant frving as a corrcétive te, 14. 

Sen- 





INDE X 


Senfation, obferyation on the total lofs 
of, in all parts of the body, 186. 
_ Senfes, reafons for doubting whether a 
man has all the requifite, 76. 

Sicknefs, advice not to counterfeit, 64. 

Snails, formation of the window that 
fhuts up the fhell of, in winter, 348, 

Solon, fragment of, 263. 

Soul, human, proofs of its immateri- 
ality, $4, 375- ; 

Souls of men, not equal, nor of like 
condition and dignity, 236. 

Speech, of his Majefty, on opening the 
prefent feffion of Parliament, 272. 

New Spinning wheel, 372. 

Stanley, Earl of Derby, genealogy of 
his noble family, 249. 

Stanzas, fentimental, on a thunder- 
ftorm, 43. 

State, caufes and confequences of its in- 
ternal decay, 114. 

Stephano, deteated by the Turks, 274. 

Stone, upheld in air, 347. 


Talbot, Earl of Shrewfbury, genealogy 
of his noble family, 193. 

Taviftock, late Marchionefs of, verfes 
op her death, 322. 

Thoughts upon feveral fubje&ts, 6. 
political, 175. 

Thunder ttorm, at Portfmouth, ‘50.— 
verfes to a Lady very feariul of, 104.— 
form, at Selkirk, in Scotland, 106.— 
houle ftruck by thunder, 107.—in Gla- 
——— 161.—in and near London, 
ib. 

Tortoife, coriaceous, defcribed, 348. 

Treaty between France and the Repub- 
lic of Genoa, for the ceffion of Corfica, 50. 

Trial, of fome coal-heavers, for fhoot- 
ing at John Green, 46.—of Samuel Gil- 
lam, Etq; for the murder of William Red- 
barn, 89.—of Donald Maclane, for the 
wilful murder of William Allen, the 


younger, 96.—of John Andrew Martin, 
for burglary, 324.—of Elifabeth Richard- 
fon for murder, 326. 

Turks, treatment of Ambaffadors and 
their audiences, among the, 147.—pro- 
claim war againft Ruffia, 275. See Ruf- 
fian and Manifefto. 


; Vv. : 
Vane, Sir Henry, life of, 337. 
Vapours. See Lead. 
Vauxhall, fongs fung at, 45. 
Verfes, written in a mufic-book, 46, 
Vefuvius, mount, account of the laft 
eruption of, 37. 


, 


Ww. 

Wahps, natural hiftory of, 169.—method 
of déttroying them and hornets, 174. 

Water, frefh, approved and certain me» 
thod for preventing a want of at fea, 245. 

Weft-Iadia iflancs, imports and exports 
to and from, to Great Britain, the amount 
of, 329. 

White-fwellings of the joints, method 
of treating, 379- 

Wilkes, Mr. his addrefs to the Gentle- 
men, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County 
of Middietex, 271. . 

Willis, Thomas, the moft eminent phy- 
fician of his time, the life of. 17. 

Worms of the head, obfervations on, 
229.—in the human body, fagacity of, 
3°4- 


Y. 
Yquetaya, a plant of Brazil, defcribed, 
14.—proved to be the fame with a {pecies 
of our {crophularia, 15. 


Z. 
Zioga, an African Queen, furprifing 
hiftory of, 187, 230, 285. 
Zingis, a new Tragedy, account ef, 
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